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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ORD WOLSELEY on December 16th telegraphed to the 
War Office to announce his arrival at Korti, a point beyond 
Ambukol, where he must decide whether he will push across the 
desert to Shendy, a sixteen days’ march, or still proceed by the 
longer route by the river. He reports all well, the boats having 
fulfilled his expectations, and the men being in good-heart and 
the stronger for their “ constant manual labour.” He has still 
to wait at least a fortnight before the major portion of his force 
can reach Korti. Lord Wolseley sends home little news and 


. exercises a strict censorship over the correspondents, believing 


that intelligence of his movements is constantly conveyed to the 
Mahdi by the French in Egypt. They have a countryman in 
the Mahdi’s camp, and not only send him intelligence, butt spread 
about the false news which he thinks likely to further the 
Mahdi’s interest. As a rule, this news takes the form of asser- 
tions that the Mahdi is being deserted, though, as we all know, 
he has kept up his investment of Khartoum for months. The 
French in Egypt seem to be half-crazy with anti-English 
feeling. 





The Fenians attempted on Saturday to blow up London 
Bridge. Some of them were, it appears, aware of the existence 
of a hole two feet in circumference intentionally left by the 
builders in some of the buttresses of the bridge. The con- 
spirators, therefore, believed that if they could charge one of 
these holes with dynamite they could blow up at least one arch 
of the bridge and all the people on it. Shortly after dark, 
therefore, a boat slid down to the bridge, with three men in it, 
to place the dynamite ; and the plot would have succeeded but 
that the authorities had some time ago been forewarned that the 
bridge would be attacked. The Fenians found heavy gratings 
stretched ucross the holes, and were obliged to hang their supply 
of dynamite, a large one, to one of these. The explosion, there- 
fore, failed to disturb the solid masonry, though it cracked 
one buttress, slit and moved heavy balks of timber imbedded 
near the foundation, and shattered the windows for hundreds of 
yards. No trace of the villains has been discovered, and it is 
believed that they went down the Thames in their boat, sunk 
it, and went by railway to Dover, whence they escaped either to 
France or Belgium. The subscriptions in America to the “ War 
Fund” which sustains these enterprises will, of course, be 
doubled; and an Irishman writes to the papers to say that 
hundreds of Irish dock-labourers will be thrown out of employ. 
The owners are afraid to keep them, lest the docks should be 
blown up. 


Sir John Lubbock has been prosecuting, with some vigour, 
what Mr. T. H. Bolton calls his “ Hare-brained ” scheme for pro- 
portional representation this week. On Monday he summoned 
a meeting of the political happy family of which he is the 
head, in Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, where he was supported by 








Mr. Courtney, Mr. W. Buxton, and others among the Liberals ; 
by Lord Folkestone and Mr. E. Clarke, amongst the Conserva- 
tives; and by Mr. Bradlaugh among the Radicals. Sir John 
Lubbock proved, what no reasonable man denies, that under the 
scheme of single seats and sub-divided constituencies it would 
be perfectly possible for a minority of the whole electorate to 
obtain a majority in the greater number of constituencies, and 
so to return a majority of the whole House of Commons. No 
doubt it is barely possible; the only question is whether much 
worse results would not be liable to occur under his plan. Mr. 
Courtney insisted on the deficiency of working-class Members 
as if it were a result of the single-seat method. Now, in the 
first place, we have not yet tried the single-seat method; and 
in the next place, there is nothing to prove that working-men 
do generally prefer representatives belonging to their own class, 
so long as the representatives chosen adequately express working- 
class opinions. Mr. Bradlaugh was enthusiastic in his ad- 
herence to the Hare scheme; and Mr. EK. Clarke anticipated 
the all but unanimity of the great towns in refusing to be divided 
into single-seat sections, but had not any evidence to produce 
for his anticipation; indeed, all the evidence seems to go the 
other way. However, of course the Association carried its reso- 
lution against Mr. Bolton’s amendment by a large majority. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Courtney expounded his views to the Man- 
chester Reform Club, and though he found it easy enough to 
show how a voter should vote, he found some difficulty in ex- 
pounding to his audience how the Returning Officers should 
count the votes, and was unable to satisfy one of his audience 
on that subject except by asserting blankly the accuracy of his 
own statement. And accurate, no doubt, it was, but not plain 
and patent to the common apprehension, as the rationale of so 
important a matter as the principle of the Returning Officer’s 
duties certainly ought to be. After the meeting, what is 
called a test-vote was taken on the Hare method,—but a test- 
vote which could not test any of the dangers to which, in our 
opinion, it is exposed. 


On Wednesday therg was another discussion at Manchester 
on the subject of proportional representation after the Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the test-vote had examined it and 
reported on the results. Both political parties were represented 
at the meeting in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester; and the 
meeting (which was thinly attended) was addressed by Sir John 
Lubbock and Mr. Courtney on the one side,and by Mr. Norman 
Glass and Mr. H. J. Leach on the other side. The plan of the 
party in favour of proportional representation was approved 
by a small majority; but, so far as we’ can judge, the 
opponents of the Hare scheme did not take by any means the 
strongest ground in resisting it. The true objection to it is not 
that you ought to exaggerate in Parliament the effect of the 
popular majority,—for there is no sort of evidence that the one- 
seat system would exaggerate the Parliamentary majority of the 
successful party,—but that the Hare scheme would probably 
yield a much less faithful picture of the real convictions of the 
English people than the plan of the Government. This is what 
we have tried to show in another column. 


No answer has yet been received from Paris as to British 
proposals about Egyptian Finance. It was rumoured in the 
beginning of the week that Lord Granville had agreed to give 
up the proposed reduction of the Coupon; and probably some 
negotiation did take place upon the subject, for the Times fired 
an article out of the blue, representing the reduction as a 
trumpery detail,—which would be true if there were no prin- 
ciples in politics. It is now announced that Lord Granville 
adheres to his offers,and M. Ferry is evidently greatly per- 
plexed. He does not want to offend the British Government, 
which can seriously thwart him in China; or to affront the 
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financiers, who, in the present condition of his Floating Debt, 
are all-powerful; or to act without Prince Bismarck till the 
Berlin Conference is settled, and he can take action on the 
Congo. He therefore waits and waits; and naturally the gentle- 
men who gamble on the Bourses amuse themselves by inventing 
stories which, if only believed for an hour, drive Egyptian stock 
up or down. To men without conscience, playing for thousands 
with loaded dice is the most attractive of occupations. 


The country need not alarm itself at present about Siam. 
The Hong Kong correspondent of the Tics, it is true, tele- 
graphed on the 16th inst. that the Governor of Saigon had 
addressed a threatening letter to Bankok about the Siamese 
frontier “ next to Tonquin;” and such a letter may have been 
despatched. The conquest of Siam was part of the project for 
founding a French India in Indo-China; and the French officials 
in Saigon have for some time been preparing quarrels about their 
rights and Siamese rights to the river Mekong. M. Ferry and his 
soldiers, however, have their hands too full in Tonquin and 
Formosa to quarrel with Siam just now. It is when peace has 
been made with China that Siam will be in danger, and that a 
French squadron may be expected in the Meinam, to demand 
certain cessions of territory. It will be time enough then to 
ask seriously what limits M. Ferry sets to his ambition. 


The German Reichstag appears determined to remind Prince 
Bismarck that it still holds control of the purse. He had asked 
for certain additions to the Foreign Office staff, one of which 
was a new ‘ Director,’ with a salary of £1,000 a year, and 
supported the proposal in a most energetic speech. Ie was 
himself, he said, no longer equal to the excessive work, he re- 
quired more aid, and he pledged his oath of office that the new 
appointment was absolutely necessary. The Reichstag, never- 
theless, refused to grant the salary, and next day cut down three 
or four of the votes proposed for new Consulships in Africa and 
the Pacific. Such votes seem petty, and even childish; they 
have been condemned by German journalists with remark- 
able unanimity ; and it is said they will be reversed 
at a subsequent stage in the debates on the Estimates. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that English Radicals at one 
time employed the same weapon, and that the majority in the 
Reichstag has hardly any other power of carrying on the fight 
for Parliamentary freedom. It cannot carry a Bill against the 
Federal Council and the Emperor’s veto; and if it carries a 
resolution, Prince Bismarck remarks that a Monarch, to bea 
Monarch, must keep his Ministers, in spite of Parliamentary 
votes. Unless the Chamber, therefore, refuses new demands, it 
cannot make its bustility felt at all. 


President Arthur has sent down to the Senate for ratification 
a Treaty with Nicaragua, enabling the United States Govern- 
ment to cut a canal through that State from Greytown, through 
the great lake and the San Juan, to Brito. It is calculated that 
as the lake and the river will help tle engineers over two- 
thirds of the way, the expense will not exceed twenty millions 
sterling. The Canal is to be open, so far as the ocean-trade is 
concerned, to ships of all nations; but is to be reserved, so far 
as coasting-tradé is concerned, to Nicaragua and the United 
States. Moreover, the right of “eminent domain,” i. 
sovereignty, and the guardianship and taxation of the Canal, 
are to be shared between the Government of Washington 
and that of Nicaragua, which is like sharing the right 
to dinner between a man and alap-dog. The Canal may be 
most useful to the world as well as to the Union; but the Treaty 
violates the Clayton-Bulwer agreement between America and 
Great Britain, and should have been preceded by negotiations 
in London. Lord Granville has already protested; and it is 
doubtfui whether ratification will be granted, Americans being 
indisposed to make all treaties worthless by violently tearing- 
up this one. If the statesmen of the Union would legislate 
against dynamitards, a compromise ought to be easy. 





Lord Ripon has been honoured on his departure from India 
with a perfect ovation from all classes of natives. In Calcutta, 
which is not an emotional city, thousands of Bengalees turned 
out to receive him, and in Bombay the people lined the roads for 
six miles, thirty thousand cotton operatives losta day’s wages to 
accompany his carriage, and seventy-five deputations were pre- 
eented, It is useless to suggest that such demonstrations were 








iii 
“got up;” and it must not be forgotten that Lord Ripon w 
an ex- Viceroy, departing into what is still to most natives of 
India another planet. The demonstrations were clearly genuine 
and mark a development of national feeling in India,—of feel. 
ing, that is, that her people have common interests, which ma 
one day make our position there untenable. That, however is 
for the future. For the present, it is not unpleasant to notice 
that however hostile natives may be to Europeans, they regard 
her Majesty’s Government as a distinctly protecting agency 
In 1857 the rising was against, not for, the Governor-General, 


A trial is going on at Leipsic from which it appears that a 
working printer named Reinsdorf, a fanatic of much energy 
and no scruples, nearly succeeded in blowing-up the Emperor 
of Germany, his son, and his Court, while inaugurating 
in the Niederwald the gigantic statue of Germania, 4 
fitting spot was found for the attempt, the dynamite 
was placed in position, and the plot only failed because 
Reinsdorf’s accomplices were either too conscientious oy 
too cowardly, or both. They would not let the fuses bur, 

Reinsdorf’s defence in Court is the extent of misery among 
German workmen, who, he says, have not benefited in the least 
by the events of 1870. He determined, therefore, to end the 
present form of Government, and not to leave the work, as in 
1830, 1848, and 1871, to French artisans, but considered the 
death of a few Princes a mere detail. The cause was not to be 
checked by sentimentality about human life. The man is said 
to have been a singularly kindly one, especially towards women 
and children; he cross-examined witnesses with skill; he 
described himself as a martyr who “fulfilled the Scriptural 
command to be faithful even unto slaying,” and he is evidently 
one of those strange moderns who are filled with the passion of 
pity till they forget glike righteousness and justice. 

We trust that the Society “for the Liberation of Religion 
from State Patronage and Control” will discuss and reverse the 
very imprudent decision of its executive to force on Disestablish- 
ment as a test-question at the first General Election under the 
new Reform measures. No step could be taken more certain to 
divide the Liberal Party at a very important crisis, and, as we 
think, more likely to bring down well-deserved unpopularity on 
the cause which should have been the source of that division, 
In fact, it is clear to us from every point of view that a more 
unfortunate time to make Disestablishment a test-question 
could hardly be conceived than the iirst General Election under 
thenew Reform measures. The chief interests of that election must 
centre more or less on a democratic scheme of County Govern- 
ment, and the emancipation of the land from its legal trammels, 
and these are not issues which can well be mixed up with that 
of Disestablishment. The council of the Liberation Society 
may succeed in disastrously dividing the party, if they prevail 
in their manceuvre, and in giving a great lift to Lord Salisbury. 
But they will certainly do much more; they will certainly 
alienate a large number of their own heartiest supporters by the 
step. 


The vacancy caused by the retirement of Archbishop 
Trench from the sce of Dublin was filled up on Thurs 
day by the election of Lord Plunket, the Bishop of Meath, 
to the Archbishopric. The only prelate who seems to 
have had any considerable party of adherents besides Lord 
Plunket was Dr. Walsh, the Bishop of Ossory. On the first 
poll it appeared that the Bishop of Meath (Lord Plunket) 
had 196 Clerical and 277 lay votes, while the Bishop of Ossory 
(Dr. Walsh) had 90 Clerical and 1414 lay votes. On the second 
poll Lord Plunket received 19 Clerical and 271 lay votes—more 
than two-thirds of both orders—and consequently he was de 
clared duly elected. Of course the new Archbishop is a very 
strong, not to say a narrow Evangelical; but he is, we believe, 
generally respected in Ireland for his piety and goodness. 


The Bishop of Lincola (Dr. Wordsworth) has announced his 
intention of resigning his see on cr before Lady Day next, owing 
to the infirmity of his health, which has been much increased 
by the serious illness of this year. His resignation will be 
received with universal regret. If we have a saint on the 
Episcopal Bench, it is generally admitted that Dr. Wordsworth 
is the man; and often as we have been unable to agree with his 
rather narrow principles of Churchmanship, we have never 
supposed for a moment that doctrinal straitlacedness is half 80 
injurious to the influence of the Episcopacy as an example o 
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gaintly life is beneficial to it. We sincerely hope that a suc- 
cessor may be named for Dr. Wordsworth who will be worthy of 
him in spirituality of character, and who may yet have intel- 
Jectual breadth and force enough to avoid some of the mistakes 
which he has committed. Such a successor might easily be 
named, and would add greatly to the strength of the Northern 
Episcopate both in popularity and eloquence, while few would 
deny that even in spirituality of character he might hope at 
Jeast to emulate Dr. Wordsworth. If we do not name him it is 
y because we think that newspaper nominations of Bishopric 
generally a mistake, and rather tend to prevent the fulfi 
+ of the wish which inspires them, than to fulfil it. 
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A meeting held last May to promote the course of the higher 
teaching in London, resulted in the formation of an Associa- 
tion for the furtherance of that end; and by this Association a 
sub-committee was appointed to consider this subject in greater 
detail, which sub-committee has drawn-up a scheme of which 
the general features are as follows :—A teaching University, it 
says, should be founded in London, containing faculties of Arts, 
Science, Medicine, Laws. This is to be attained by including, so 
far as possible, the present teaching bodies in London, such as 
the Council of Legal Education, the Legal lecturers at the Inns 
of Court, the Medical professors of the Colleges of Surgeons and 
Physicians, and the Art and Science professors of the South 
Kensington bodies. The University of London, the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Society, the Incorporated Law Society, 
and the College of Civil Engineers would all be represented in 
the new University, as also would any of the Guilds which might 
choose to bestow endowments on the new University. It was pro- 
posed that the Teaching University should confer its own degrees; 
that it should have a Vice-Chancellor of its own, under the 
Chancellor of the University of London, while the present Vice- 
Chancellor of the existing University of London would hold his 
existing position as Vice-Chancellor to the Examining Univer- 
sity. The Convocation of the existing University would, it was 
intended, be invited to admit to its ranks the graduates of the 
new Teaching University. 

The whole scheme strikes us as rather unpractical and 
visionary ; and so, apparently, thought the meeting in which 
it was discussed on Monday, under the Presidency of Lord 
Reay, at the House of the Society of Arts. The meeting was 
evidently opposed to adopting the report of the Sub-Committee, 
which it regarded as proposing inroads on the existing Univer- 
sity of London to which there is no reason at all for supposing 
that the University would consent; and accordingly, after a good 
deal of discussion, which did uot appear to point to any very 
definite conclusion, the report of the Sub-Committee was re- 
ceived by the Association, but not adopted. We have briefly 
criticised the general drift of the Sub-Committee’s report in 
another column. 


A correspondent of Tuesday’s Tiics, who signs himself 
“F.R.S.,” describes at length an operation on the brain of a 
paralytic patient, by which an internal tumour was removed 
and legitimate hopes have been raised of the cure of the 
patient. The point of the letter is, however, that without 
Professor Ferrier’s vivisectional experiments on the monkey, it 
would have been quite impossible to localise exactly the seat of 
the tumour, or to venture on the operation which removed it. 
The Tiines, ina leader on the subject, points triumphantly to this 
experiment as justifying all the vivisection desired by medical 
experimentalists. The inference is obviously absurd. We have 
never denied that vivisection,—especially if extended to human 
beings,—might throw the most brilliant lights on physiological, 
aud therefore also on therapeutical, science. All we have said 
and say still, is this, that cruelty is none the less cruel because 
it happens to subserve humane ends. If Professor Ferrier’s 
experiments were really not cruel,—if they were performed under 
genuine anwsthetics, and the monkeys experimented on were 
not allowed to suffer seriously before being destroyed,—we have 
nothing to say against them. If not, we can see no more justifica- 
tion for cruel experiments on the lower animals, performed in 
the hope of benefiting man, than we can for cruel experiments 
on human beings performed for the same end. And of this 
we are quite sure, that it will do infinitely more harm ultimately 
to the human race, to accustom us to the brutal assumption 
that we may torture any inferior creature ad libitum for our 


~ 





own advantage, than it will do good to prolong for a few years 
here, or a few months there, the life of a few victims of mortal 
disease. 


At the Syston Library sale on Saturday a larger price was 
given for a single book than any hitherto known. The 
“ Mazarin Bible,” as it is called,—the earliest printed book in 
existence, so far as is at present known,—was purchased by Mr. 
Quaritch for £3,900. The Bible, besides being the earliest of 
known printed books, is a beautiful work of art,and certainly much 
better worth the purchase-mouey than some of the rare lots of 
china which have fetched similar prices at recent sales. Buta 
capital representing a steady income of £150 a year at least, on 
the most absolute security is a great price to give, even for a 
curiosity of the highest artistic value. 


It appears, from an account of Viennese Society now pub- 
lishing in Paris, that there are now no less than seventy Arch- 
dukes and Archduchesses belonging to the House of Hapsburg, 
who all marry into the Royal caste, form a clan among them- 
selves, and do not associate on intimate terms even with the 
highest nobility. Who maintains all these Princes and Prin- 
cesses ? They have, we presume, all claims upon the patrimonial 
estate of the House of Hapsburg, and the estate is large; but 
the subdivision is becoming extreme. If the number of claimants 
should in fifty years be doubled, as it very well may be, the family 
will be compelled either to give up its pretensions to solitude, 
and mate with millionaires, or to pass a rule like that of some 
Dutch families, that only a certain number shall marry; or to 
imitate the example of the Delhi Princes, who all lived together 
in the great palace, some of them upon allowances barely suffi- 
cient to sustain life. 


Rumours have been circulating all the week that Prince 
Bismarck has made some arrangement under which the Portu- 
guese, in return, probably, for concessions on the Congo, are to 
cede to him Delagoa Bay. He is then to seize Zululand, protect the 
Transvaal, and so stretch German iafluence right across South 
Africa to Angra Pequena. If the arrangement were made with 
British consent, and by agreement, we should by no means 
denounce it as bad, for a hundred thousand German cultivators 
between the Orange River and the Zambesi would be infinitely 
better neighbours than the Boers, and would bar the road against 
the Northern tribes; but there is no reason for believing 
the story. It is denied both from Berlin and Lisbon, and is in- 
consistent with Prince Bismarck’s policy. He wants a land for 
his Germans to sattle in, and the ‘I'ransvaal would do; but he 
wants an unoccupied one, not one parcelled ont among Dutch 
farmers. The Boers are sail to wish for his “ protection ;” but 
they do not desire his government any more than they desire 
ours. They want to be let alone, to possess ten square miles in 
peace, and to whip black persons till they grow produce 
for their masters on those gigantic farms without being paid for 
their labour. 


Mr. J. S. Jeans, the Secretary to the Iron and Steel Institute, 
on Thursday read a paper before the Statistical Society, in 
which he showed that the fourteen millions of wage-receivers in 
the United Kingdom earn an aggregate income of £580,000,000 
a year, the average being about £42 per head, or 10 per cent. 
more than they earned in 1867. Since 1850, the average wages 
of workmen in the leading industries have increased 40 per 
cent., and are now 5S per cent. higher than wages in France, 
and 42 per cent. higher than wages in Germany. ‘They are, 
however, 45 per cent. lower than those of the United 
States. Mr. Jeans believes that the cost of living, 
except as regards rent, is much the same everywhere, and 
that the higher wages, therefore, mark a distinct increase 
in comfort. He noticed incidentally that while in England 2:3 
per cent. of the people, or nearly a quarter, live by manufactures, 
the proportion in the United States is only 7} per cent.,—a 
curious fact when we remember that the whole system of 
American protection is kept up for the benefit of this fraction 
of the jtotal population. The majority, who are cultivating 
freeholders, allow themselves to be taxed for everything, from a 
spoon to a spade, fur the benefit of a minute minority. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 993 to 99} xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A FORECAST OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


ROPHETIC politics are usually dull, and almost invari- 
ably useless. Events now move so rapidly, the nations 
of the world are so linked together, and the lives of individuals 
have become so important, that no man, however acute, can 
foretell what, at any given future moment, may be the pre- 
occupation of any people. The English Parliament of 1886 
may be absorbed in some great foreign difficulty, or watching 
some Continental struggle, or intent on dealing with some new 
phase in Irish politics, or engaged in some Constitutional ques- 
tion before which every other seems dull or unimportant. It 
is difficult, nevertheless, with ordinary politics so quiet and 
a revolution so nearly accomplished, not to speculate now 
and then on the course which the new House of Com- 
mons, the first genuinely democratic one ever elected 
in the United Kingdom, will be disposed to take, That 
it will do something considerable we may take for granted, 
for it will be in many respects a new Assembly, and a new 
Assembly, truly representative, and therefore confident in itself, 
and bound, moreover, as this House will be by strict pledges, is 
sure to attempt great work. The successive Houses elected on the 
franchise adopted in 1832, set the nation “ swinging down the 
groove of change ;” altered the tone of all legislation and of 
much of the Administrative machinery; recast all relations 
between the kingdom and its Colonies ; and revolutionised the 
entire fiscal polity of the country. The Houses elected 
on the franchise of 1867 gave us the Education Act and 
the Irish Land Law, disestablished the Irish Church, and 
invested women with rights of property previously mono- 
polised by men. The Houses to be elected on the Franchise 
of 1884-5 will, we may be sure, also do great things; but the 
direction of their movements, at first at all events, is still 
entirely uncertain. Many persons by no means foolish be- 
lieve that the Members first elected will reveal a 
Jingo spirit, and insist on an enterprising foreign and 
Colonial policy, in order to increase work and wages. Many 
more apprehend that they will neglect external questions, and 
devote themselves too exclusively to internal reform, usually 
in the direction of abolishing visible or annoying privilege. 
And a great many predict openly that they will take great 
strides in the Socialist direction, and interfere in a very strong 
way with what have hitherto been considered the rights of 
property. All these predictions, however, are of the vaguest 
kind, and deeply coloured by the proclivities, social or 
political, of those who utter them. 

It seems to us more reasonable to settle the data for 
thought before we attempt to draw deductions, and of these, 
the first is the character of the new House. It is conceded on 
all hands that under the new Bills the House will be, in a most 
unusual and quite unprecedented degree, truly representative ; 
and if that is granted, then it will be in the main an English 
House,—that is, a House of men inapt to be governed by ideas, 
though occasionally swept away by them; seeking visible and 
usually material results, but controlled in the main by ordinary 
morals, especially that embodied in the Eighth Commandment ; 
impatient of legal privilege, though tolerant of old inequalities 
of condition ; contemptuous of inefficiency, and with a never- 
ceasing and effective desire for what they consider comfort. 
The Members will not at first be very different from the 
present set, the English tendency being to prefer superiors 
rather than equals as representatives ; but many Members will 
be new, the franchise, the areas of voting, the law against 
bribery, and the time allowed for polling having all been 
altered in one Parliament, and all Members will have a differ- 
ent, possibly—we think probably—a more stringent, mandate. 
Now, what is a House of such men, ruled by a constituency 
which is like itself, and which is inclined to interfere very fre- 
quently with its representatives, likely to attempt ? We should 
say, apart from accidents like war, rebellion, or other unforeseen 
calamity, the new House would first of all make itself effective 
by dealing strongly, perhaps even harshly, with obstruction, by 
insisting on greater energy in its Executive Committee, the 
Cabinet, and by declarations which will cripple or abolish for 
practical purposes the veto of the Lords. Secondly, it will 
sweep away, roughly and effectively, every relic of privilege in 
local self-government, making it “ frankly democratic ;” and 
this in Ireland, where there is danger, as well as in Britain, 
where there is none, And, thirdly, it will endeavour, so far 


as is consistent with ordinary English ideas of morality, to 
make its constituents more comfortable, 


Tt can do this, 





subject to the principle that there is to be no confiscation, ; 
five separate and more or less effective ways. It can prs 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s idea, and make enormous oa 
from the Treasury for directly benevolent purposes ha ; 
rehousing the poor, or extending, in the case of the aged a 
children, the range of Poor Law relief. We do not think 
the new House will do either of these things—first be- 
cause such expenditure involves taxation, and secondl 
because the Members will not be elected by paupers, 
but by classes who, even more than the rich, regard 
pauperism as shameful. Then the House can, if it pleases, 
diffuse property by adopting some modified form of the 
great Continental idea, the compulsory division of pros 
perty at death; but it will be slow to accept this plan 
The family is not the unit here, but the individual ; there i. 
an intense dislike to the family ‘“ interferences,” which are 
the logical corollary of family rights, and the pleasure of 
bequeathing is one object for which men work so hard, 
Thirdly, the House can lighten the incidence of taxa. 
tion on the majority; and this we think it will do, 
We look to it as certain that it will gradually or 
rapidly insist on placing more of the general burden on 
realised property, by a considerable—perhaps a very consider- 
able—increase in the Death Duties, especially on large pro- 
perties, and by levying the Rates, which are now the taxes 
most felt, upon all kinds of possessions as municipal taxes 
are levied in America. The millionaire who is now held to 
benefit most by the Queen’s Government, and pays in pro- 
portion, though not proportionally, will be held to benefit 
most by Local Government also. That is to say, to give 
one frank illustration, the English millionaire who chooses to 
live in a mean house, will be called on to support the poor 
and to keep up highways—that is, to prevent revolution and 
to facilitate internal commerce—in some proportion to his 
wealth, and not only to his rent. Fourthly, the House will 
have a great tendency to use the one scientific method of 
diffusing comfort with which the lower classes are familiar,— 
namely, combination. It will encourage combinations for 
every kind of insurance against the evils of life by legal 
facilities, by State supervision, and possibly even by a daring 
extension of the system of guarantees. The State already 
guarantees much, for example, the enormous sums held by 
the Court of Chancery, the deposits in the Post Office, Life 
Annuities, &., and the tendency will be to utilize still further 
the totally new, but unhesitating and most potent confidence 
which the Democracy places in the pecuniary rectitude of the 
State. And lastly, the House will strive to give its con- 
stituents a greater sense of security in their means of existence 
than they now enjoy. How this is to be done with the pro- 
letariat, we scarcely see, though the Employers’ Liability Act 
shows the direction effort will take; but we look to it 
as certain that freeholds will be encouraged by sweeping 
away all restrictions on the sale of land, by diminish- 
ing conveyancing expenses, by treating leaseholds on the 
principle of the Copyholds Act, which permits compulsory 
enfranchisement; by making evictions difficult, except under 
authority from a tribunal ; and by encouraging or compelling 
the sale of all Crown land, Church land, Corporation land, and 
land belonging in any way to the community, in small plots, 
with special provisions for payment. Compensation for pecu- 
niary loss will be granted in all cases; but we apprehend and 
fear that in a country so small and so thickly populated the 
right to enjoy a special kind of property, if you prefer it to 
money, will be roughly limited; that, to quote an instance 
everybody knows, Sir John Ramsden will not be allowed to say 
he prefers £30,000 a year from Huddersfield to a million 
sterling. It will be held that the right of Huddersfield to be 
independent of Sir John is superior to his right to anything 
except his money, and he will be legislated out of Huddersfield 
as he would be if Huddersfield were wanted for a railway- 
station. The only conflict will be about the compensation, 
not about the individualism sacrificed for the general 
enjoyment, 

That these are the general directions in which Houses 
elected under the new measures will advance we feel confident, 
and this the more because we have for some of them a strong 
distaste. We dread that idea of joint ownership which spreads 
so fast, and which may one day make hard cash the only 
enjoyable kind of property, yet leave the other beneficiaries— 
the tenants—by no means free men. We are suspicious of 
the claims put forward by leaseholders, seeing that we all 
should like to make our leases freeholds, for reasons which, 
however plausible, are at bottom selfish; and we are not 
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er sure of the effect of so much State interference 
ee coming upon the national character. A man 
be guaranteed, and inspected, and protected, and 
Teed, and even educated, until he is a boneless 
ae of flesh, as unable to take care of himself as 
the sailors and soldiers of the old régime often were. A 
world without hardship would be a world out of training; 
4, far enough as we are, God knows, from any such results, 
c Jook with a lurking suspicion upon any such ideal, think- 
ing such good as may be found in it is better attainable by 
mental changes. A sober man is a more useful man than a 
man in a hospital for inebriates, and there is rather a tendency 
to turn the world into that kind of establishment. Still, the 
oint of danger is a long way off; and it is on this road that 
Englishmen are, we believe, about to travel. 


altogeth 
as we § 


MR. COURTNEY’S APOSTOLATE. 


HE enthusiasm which Mr. Courtney throws into his some- 
what arid political apostolate is worthy of our deepest 
admiration. He uses the metaphor of Ezekiel, he uses the 
language of the Gospels in his speeches; and yet his dry bones 
do not live, though they certainly stir and rattle, nor does he 
manage to convert any but those who were already converted. 
And if he fills with a certain fervour those who were already, 
in his sense, among “ the elect,’ yet these are but an insignifi- 
cant proportion of the electors. If he had gone into the wilder- 
ness to preach a new system of logarithms, he could hardly 
have been less successful or more meritorious. He goes over 
all the old ground day after day, pointing out, what nobody 
doubts, that if a very widely diffused minority were of one 
party, and a very highly concentrated majority were of the 
other party, the system of single seats might result in yielding 
a House of Commons in which the representatives of the 
majority of the whole population would be in a minority, and 
the representatives of the minority of the whole population 
ina majority. That is perfectly true, though we do not think 
it quite the calamity which Mr. Courtney appears to think it. 
The wide diffusion of any conviction is a great element of 
strength. Suppose it true that the number of Englishmen 
who hold one political creed,—say, Tory Democracy,—were in 
a majority in a great many more constituencies than those who 
hold what is called Liberalism ; but that, on the other hand, 
those who hold the Liberal creed are in so much greater a 
majority where they are in a majority at all, that counting 
heads, they have the largest number in their favour. Still, 
we think there would be no great injustice in the 
temporary ascendancy of the party who, though they 
had not the most adherents, had the most widely 
diffused majorities, ze, had a larger geographical surface 
peopled by constituencies in favour of their view, than the 
Liberals could boast. Supposing that to be the case, it would 
become the duty of the Liberals to promote a wider diffusion 
of their view, and to permeate with their principles not only 
immense majorities in certain parts of the country, but small 
majorities in a great number of different quarters. We do not 
think it intrinsically so unfair to require that the majority 
should be well diffused over the whole country, as well as 
excessively strong in special portions of it. Mr. Courtney 
appears to regard this as fatal to Democracy. We cannot 
say that we think so. Suppose, what is quite conceivable, 
that the Metropolitan districts, Wales, and Scotland, taken 
together, were almost unanimous for one party, and that almost 
everywhere else that party was in a minority, though only just 
In a minority, would it be so unreasonable, in the Democratic 
sense of the word, to insist that the party commanding 
mmense majorities in London, Wales, and Scotland should 
also obtain small majorities in a very large number of other 
constituencies before it could be recognised as the leading 
power in the Empire? The Democratic idea seems to us to 
Involve something more than a mere majority of voters,— 
namely, so well-diffused a majority of voters that five-sixths 
of the United Kingdom, geographically speaking, should not 
feel itself tyrannically overridden by the masses of partisans of 
Liberalism in the other sixth of the surface of the land. And 
this is really all that the proposed plan of the Government 
demands, as compared with the plan of the friends of Propor- 
tional Representation. 


Bat, after all, Mr. Courtney’s cause is still weaker if you 
look into its own pretensions, than it is in the charges 
which it makes against the present scheme. Nothing can 
be more absurd than Mr. Courtney’s contention, repeated 








again and again, that by the Hare scheme you never could fail 
in getting the true expression of the country’s wishes. Not 
only is this assertion intrinsically absurd, since every one 
knows that no method of ascertaining the country’s wishes 
can possibly be infallible ; but, in our belief, no plan would be 
so likely to miscarry in declaring the real wishes of the country 
as the plan of Mr. Courtney. Mr. Courtney's plan is that each 
voter should number the group of candidates according to 
his preference, and that when candidate No. 1 has already 
received sufficient votes to place him in Parliament, the 
elector who has given his second preference elsewhere should 
have his vote counted for candidate No. 2 who stands 
second in his favour, instead of for candidate No. 1. 
Now, how will that act? Everybody knows what political 
canvassers are, and what English electors are. The unpaid 
canvasser, probably a popular man, and often an influential 
man, comes to the voter and says to him, ‘ Well, I am not 
sanguine enough to hope that you will give my candidate your 
first vote. I know you are a Conservative, and that you want to 
see Mr. , at all events, returned for the district. But just 
consider what my candidate’s claims are. He has exerted himself 
for years for every useful institution in this borough, he is popular 
with all his workmen, he is universally respected, he is a credit 
to the place. At least, give him your second vote, or even 
only your third. Kindly gratify me by the promise that his 
name shall stand second, or if not second at least third, in your 
ballot-paper.’ Of course, the average elector thinks he 
would like to gratify the opposite party by such promises 
as these; and of course he will not generally be sharp 
enough to see how much, under Mr. Hare’s scheme, such 
a promise really means. And yet that second or third 
vote, if given by a considerable number of Conservatives to a 
Liberal candidate, may result as easily as not in the return of a 
Liberal where the real wish of the elector who gives the vote is 
for a Conservative. We remember a case in which a Con- 
servative butcher, who had promised a vote to his own party, 
expressed his sincere regret to a Liberal candidate that he 
could not give him hisvote too. “For,” he said, seriously, “ I 
have often and often bought your bullocks, and they do cut 
up beautiful.” That man would have been qnite sure to 
promise the Liberal candidate the second place on his list ; 
and by doing so might as easily as not have helped to 
return a Liberal where his own political creed was Con- 
servative. You cannot generally make English electors 
understand that their No. 2, and No. 3, and No. 4 will really 
tell in any important way on the election. They will give 
them for all sorts of non-political reasons, for all sorts of non- 
political reasons which are bad reasons, and have no business 
to count at allin the election. One of our chief expectations 
from the single-seat system is that we shall get a very much 
truer representation of the real political wishes of the people 
than we could ever get from a system in which the attention of 
the electors is disturbed by a variety of claims of the most 
different character. Let a plain Englishman say which of a 
considerable number of candidates he prefers, and he will 
decide on principle. Give him a number of alternatives, and 
he will let all sorts of irrelevant considerations determine his 
second and third and fourth alternatives, so that they will 
ultimately represent not his political creed at all, but 
the class of social or personal considerations which weigh 
with him next to political considerations. No claim 
was ever wilder than Mr. Courtney’s claim that the Hare- 
scheme applied to constituencies returning seven or eight 
Members will necessarily give a true representation of the 
political bias of the electors. We will not pretend to predict 
what will “ necessarily ’’ happen at all, for the simple reason 
that we do not know. But we will say this, that in our opinion 
nothing is so likely asthat an English constituency called upon 
to return eight Members by the Hare scheme would return but 
one or two of the eight to represent their serious political con- 
victions, and all the rest to represent their misgivings, their 
fancies, their hesitations, their general good-nature or laziness, 
indeed, anything but their real creed. You cannot put too 
simple a question before a great constituency if you wish to 
have a really truthful and telling reply. Mr. Courtney would 
put to them a catechism of preferences, in the attempt to 
reply to which political convictions would soon altogether dis- 
appear. We believe that the Government plan would, though 
not infallible, be as nearly certain to yield the true political 
opinion of the English people as any plan that could be 
imagined. We believe that no plan would be so certiin to 
yield capricious and unintelligible results as the system of Mr. 
Courtney and Sir John Lubbock. ’ 
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4 bee country is justifiably annoyed at the correspondence 


GERMANY AND BRITAIN. 


between the Foreign Office and Prince Bismarck about 
Angra Pequena. It is perfectly clear that, owing, as we 
believe, to Lord Derby’s inability to make up his mind in 
serious contingencies, Lord Granville left inquiries which the 
German Chancellor thought important unanswered for nine 
months, that he then advanced claims which had no founda- 
tion, ihat he then receded from them, and that England was 
left quite needlessly in the position of a Power suffering from 
a diplomatic defeat. There was, we believe, no defeat, but a 
misunderstanding, ultimately cleared up, which ought never 
to have occurred. While, however, the annoyance of the 
country is reasonable, it should not forget that it has mainly 
itself to blame. It is just as undecided as the Ministry is. We 
never remember an occasion in the history of our foreign policy 
on which it was so difficult to form an idea of effective English 
opinion as on this outbreak of the German desire to acquire 
Colonies. Almost every serious speech, from Mr. Gladstone’s ad- 
dress in Scotland down to the last utterance of a new candidate 
for election, contains a disclaimer of any jealousy of Germany. 
Searcely any serious journalist writes an article in any other 
sense ; and, as far as we can gather, no one of importance even 
regrets in private the new German departure. Nevertheless, the 
moment Germany begins to carry out her plans there is a chorus 
of alarm, and the Government is accused of culpable weakness 
for not anticipating her. If Prince Bismarck occupies Angra 
Pequena, the Colonial Office is accused of sacrificing the Cape. 
If it is reported that he wishes for part of Zululand, Mr. Glad- 
stone is eagerly adjured to annex at once. If he appoints a 
Consul-General in Zanzibar, correspondents suggest that the 
Sultan of that island should be instantly “ protected.”” When 
the Prince called a Conference on West Africa, all England 
was bidden in solemn tones to await some plot for English 
humiliation; and now we are told, in accents of extreme 
apprehension, that he is about to seize the northern 
half of New Guinea, which is either Dutch or English, 
and to annex New Ireland. It is time to ask which 
policy the people intend to adopt,—whether they are willing 
to recognise the Germans as friendly allies in the work 
of occupying unused spaces of the world, and drilling its 
gavage races into decent order; or whether they intend to re- 
gard each advance with suspicion, as the aggressive move of a 
powerful and ambitious rival ? 

We are decidedly for the first of these two policies. We 
are by no means so certain as are some of our contemporaries 
that Germany, with her confirmed and almost unavoidable 
militarism, is the best leader for European civilisation, and are 
eonvineed that she will find in the loss of her self-government, 
and in the growth of Socialism, arising from the overstrain on 
her resources, a heavy counterpoise to the advantages Prince Bis- 
marck has secured for her. But we are satisfied that a policy 
of resistance to German expansion beyond the seas has no 
basis, either in sound policy or morality. It is futile, to begin 
with. No race so poor, so rapid in its increase, and so full of 
adaptability to new circumstances as the German, will consent 
to remain cooped-up on a large but over-populated strip of 
loam and sand, while there are new and rici territories to 
oceupy or to conquer. It will overflow in some direction, and 
had much better overflow in Africa, in South America, or 
even Western Asia, than in South-Eastern Europe. In the 
latter region it can only commence a struggle with the Siavs, 
which may lead to wars lasting for a century, to the pure waste 
and detriment of the resources of mankind; while in the 
former two it may, by possibility at all events, produce much 
good. As settlers, the Germans are admirable. We have no 
better citizens in Australia or England ; while in America they 
display. besides industry, intellectual activity, and a readiness 
to obey the law, unusual political capacity and sense. Of 
German ability to govern the darker races, we have as yet 
little experience ; but there is every reason to believe they 
will do that work well. They possess the needful masterfulness, 
they never delight in injustice for its own sake, they know how to 
organise, and they never commit the most fatal of errors, letting 
their agents run loose to do what they themselves would be 
unable to approve. The Russians do that constantly, trusting 
their Governors-General with most dangerous powers ; and the 
French do it occasionally, especially when at war. in the most 
inexcusable way. We do not believe that last story of General 
Negrier, but it is evidently thought not incredible in France. 
We may be perfectly certain that no German Pro-consul will 
get out of Prince Bismarck’s hand, and that no German 


——____ 
orders of his Sovereign. The Germans will make fair 


rulers; and they cannot convert any savage St 
Colony without enriching the world at large, and oursely, 
first of all. Suppose they do make of Angra Pequena a Br 
* gate,” and find Namaqualand and Damaraland culturable 
or capable of yielding minerals, how is that to our loss? It 
would be to our gain, and so would be their possession of tha 
whole basin of the Congo in its widest and longest acceptation, 
even if it stretched right across Africa, and included the main. 
land of Zanzibar. A German India flung across the Dark 
Continent would be a pure good to us, as well as to mankind 
It is nonsense to say that Britain would thereby be limited in 
her natural expansion, or would lose—for this is the real 
thought of many objectors—a profitable future  reyor. 
sion. Britain cannot, without a conscription, undertake 
to maintain the Roman peace in all uncivilised lands 
and has no moral right whatever to block up the way of all 
other races than her own. She could not do the whole work 
even if time should bring her a cordial and permanent alliance 
with the United States, and would, even then, have no right 
to attempt it. It is not only that the Slav, and the Teuton 
and the Latin have a claim to their share of the world’s 
wealth, but that they are bound to take up their share of the 
world’s work; and those who prevent them when they are 
acting for the general benefit, are pro tanto debasing them, 
To judge from some of the papers, there are Englishmen who 
think that every uninhabited spot, except Kerguelen Island, is 
theirs of right, and that any white race which approaches a 
Colony of theirs is necessarily an enemy, and this even if the 
dividing sea is fifty times the breadth of the English Channel, 
They forget entirely that to attack Sydney is to attack London, 
and that the latter enterprise would be much more profitable 
to France. 


ate into q 


But, it is argued, Germany may occupy or annex some 
territory which marches with some of our own. That is, of 
course, quite possible; and what then? Every State in 
Europe has a boundary except ourselves, and finds it possible 
to keep it ; and we have a boundary which marches for fifteen 
hundred miles with that of the most powerful State in the 
world, and hardly remember the circumstance. Why should 
Germany be worse as a neighbour than the United States? 
It is the neighbourhood of uncivilised States, not of 
civilised ones, which is dangerous to Great Powers. Sup- 
pose Germany stretched right across South Africa from 
Angra Pequena to Delagoa Bay, how, if Free-trade were 
conceded, should we be the worse? Germany would “ draw” 
the Africanders just as much and just as little as the United 
States draws the Canadians, while a White State of great 
potential strength would be placed as a powerful barrier 
between ourselves and the influx of fresh barbarians from the 
North. Germany would have the border work to do, while 
we pursued in peace the task of consolidating and thoroughly 
opening-up our own possessions. This is an extreme case; yet 
there is nothing frightful in. such a position, any more 
than there would be in a divided Papua, but for the in- 
trusion, in the latter instance, of another element into the 
matter. Australia is convinced that any division of the 
island would hereafter be to her an injury, compelling her 
to keep up a fleet and an army, and perhaps a difficult foreign 
policy, and therefore presses upon England the advantage of 
avoiding those contingencies. As Australia is one of the best 
of our allies, and entitled to a voice in Imperial affairs, her 
representations in such a matter ought, if possible, to be 
followed; but that is a special case. The general principle 
should be to acknowledge that Germany is a safe neigh- 
bour across the ocean, and seek to enlist her powerful 
aid in thoroughly pacifying the enormous expanses of 
territory over which, more especially in Africa, we 
are now extending the indefinable authority we call * Protec- 
tion.” If we are unprepared to do this, and determined to 
carry out our task in lonely pride, let us adopt the other policy, 
—increase our armaments, give up praising ourselves for 
absence of jealousy, and treat German expansion as German 
aggression. Only let us remember, if we enter upon this dog- 
in-the-manger course, we must draw nearer to America, for tt 
is all Europe we are about to enter into contention with, 
Europe has little solidarity, except upon one point; but that 
one is that the British pretension to loneliness on the seas 8 
the first obstacle to the Colonial expansion of every State. 
We have no ally anywhere beyond seas, or, if we have one, it 
is the English-speaking Republic with which some among 
want to quarrel on account of a projected scheme for cutting 





General will execute opponents in batches against the will or 





a canal which would probably give us a new trade. 
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gp PROPOSALS FOR A TEACHING UNIVERSITY 
T IN LONDON, 


E are doubtful whether the scheme proposed for the 
new Teaching University in London, and for its 
agociation with the existing Examining University of that name, 
roceeds upon the right lines, or holds out any reasonable hope 
that it will be acceptable to the University already in exist- 
ence. In the first place, we do not think that London needs 
so much a new University as a considerable extension of teach- 
ing bodies within the limits of the Metropolis, and a closer 
elation than exists at present between the teaching bodies 
and the examining and degree-conferring body. To establish 
4 University which teaches and confers its own degrees, side by 
side with a University which only examines and confers 
its own degrees, would, in our opinion, be a grave mistake. 
It is quite true that the Examining University now in exist- 
ence is not in the close relations which would be desirable 
with the teaching bodies; but then that is for this ex- 
cellent reason,—that the candidates who come up for examina- 
tion are taught by all sorts of teachers, public and private, in 
all parts of the United Kingdom, so that it becomes simply 
impossible at present to say which are the bodies which ought 
to be represented on the Senate of the University, and which 
of them have no claim to be so represented. It is idle to talk 
of representing on the University Senate any teaching body, 
however distinguished, which is situated scores or hundreds of 
miles from the Metropolis, because their representatives could 
not take any practical part in the government of the Uni- 
versity, however truly they might wish to do so; but it might 
be possible to secure that a sufficient number of representatives 
of first-class Colleges, situated in the Metropolis, should be so 
represented. To establish a teaching University in London 
which should confer degrees of its own, side by side with 
thoss of the existing examining University, would, in 
our opinion, be a double mistake. It is better that 
a teaching body, however eminent, should not keep the 
degree-conferring power wholly in its own hands,—in 
other words, should not test for itself the value of its 
own teaching; and it is better that an Examining University 
should not decide on the character of the tests it will apply 
without careful concert with the teaching bodies, though it 
ought to be, to a very considerable extent, independent of these 
teaching bodies, Hence, it seems to us, that to establish two 
institutions side by side, one of which should test education 
without itself teaching, and the other of which should both 
teach and test its own teaching, would be to spoil what might 
be one first-rate institution by dividing it in two. 

We can see no reason, indeed, for a central teaching Uni- 
versity in London; though we can see excellent reason for a 
much closer connection than now exists between the best 
teaching bodies in London and the examining body, and for 
the extension of the existing number of teaching bodies. 
We must remember that when we talk of a teaching Uni- 
versity in London, no such body ean exist so as really to be 
easily accessible to all parts of the Metropolis. Nobody sup- 
poses that a residential University in London would succeed, 
and nobody, we believe, proposes such a University. What 
is proposed is a teaching body in some central position. 
But no position, however central, would suit all parts of 
London, or be at all likely to get students from all parts. 
University College and King’s College already do a good deal, 
and may do a good deal more for the districts in which they 
are situated, It would be very well to have also, in the 
City itself, in the East End, and at Kensington, institutions 
extending to other districts the work of education which is 
now well done, and may be still better done, at University 
College and King’s College. But to attempt to concentrate in 
‘one Teaching University, the teaching of all these local insti- 
tutions would, in our opinion, result in failure, and in a very 
needless failure, because it does not in the least follow that 
one and the same type of teaching ought to be followed in all 
the teaching bodies of the Metropolis. 

What we should really like to see would be a considerable 
extension of the number of good teaching bodies, and a much 
closer relation between the existing examining body,—the 
existing University of London,—and the local teaching bodies, 
Without any attempt at all to establish a central teaching body 
which should examine and confer degrees upon its own alumni. 
We do not believe that a competition in degree-giving between 
an examining University and a teaching University could pos- 
sibly be set up without pernicious results to both. We do 
believe that the examining University would be greatly 
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improved if it could, by some modification of its present 
Senate, be closely related with first-rate teaching Colleges in 
different parts of the Metropolis; though it would be neces- 
sary, of course, to remember that it can never exclude from 
examination those candidates who come up either from 
teaching bodies or from the care of individual tutors in any 
and every part of the United Kingdom. All that could be 
done would be to give the Metropolitan Colleges an influential 
voice in the counsels of the Examining University ; but then, in 
our opinion, that is not only all that could be done, but all that 
ought to be done. If the present University of London suffers- 
by the chasm between its governing body and the most dis- 
tinguished practical teachers, the proposed Teaching Uni- 
versity would, we believe, suffer still more, through the pre- 
ponderance in its counsels of the very teachers whose pupils 
would be candidates for its degrees. So far as we can judge, 
the scheme of the Sub-Committee, on which the discussion of 
Monday turned, was not, on the whole, a wise one. We think 
the meeting took a very prudent course in only receiving the 
Report,—in declining to adopt it. 


THE NILE EXPEDITION. 
W* are not prepared to condemn Lord Wolseley for sup- 


pressing information as to the progress of his 
Expedition in the way he has done. Ile has monopolised the 
telegraph, he edits the few messages sent, and he evidently 
exercises some kind of control even over letters intended for 
publication or likely to be published. No news of the slightest 
importance or interest, except the progress of the Expedition 
from stage to stage, is permitted to reach London. Such 
vigilance is unusual with English Generals, and is, as a rale, 
unwise. The people at home cease to watch, and the Ex- 
pedition loses all that support which the willing assistance and 
hearty encouragement of a whole nation can afford. In the 
present instance, however, the nation could do very little ; Lord 
Wolseley has reason to fear direct treachery, both at Cairo 
and along the river, and it may be essential to him to keep 
his plans from the knowledge of any one north of Wady 
Halfa. He is the judge of the necessity; and as his business 
is to relieve Khartoum, and not to make the fortune of 
London newspapers, he must be allowed to act as he deems 
best for the success of his mission. So far, we can see little 
reason for doubting that success, With a great expenditure of 
time, money, and labour, the necessity for which we must 
take for granted, the General has carried his troops up the 
Nile in such fashion, that by January 7th at latest he will 
have them concentrated at Korti and Ambukol in full com- 
mand of the river, and of the routes across the desert to 
Berber or Shendy, the latter being the one which will pro- 
bably be adopted. The route avoids the most difficult point 
on the river, the gorge, as we may call it, above Berber, where 
Colonel Stewart was entrapped. The distance is under two 
hundred miles, the march is accomplished by caravans in ten 
days, and if the difliculty about water can be surmounted by the 
carriage of skins, by the conveyance of water-tanks, and by the 
use of portable artesian wells, such as were found useful in the 
Abyssinian expedition, the crossing should not occupy the troops 
more than sixteen days. The men are in excellent heart, 
their labours have hardened, rather than exhausted them, and 
no serious outbreak of disease has been reported. The climate is 
delicious, being that of a tropical winter, and the desert is free of 
the malaria, which is, for European troops in Asia or Africa, next 
to polluted water, the most serious of dangers. The only physi« 
cal difficulty of the march is, in fact, the insuflicient supply of 
water ; and that must from the first have been the leading pre- 
occupation of the General and his engineers. He is not rash, and 
the public may rest assured that he either sees means of providing 
the water necessary for his men’s lives, or will adhere to the 
river-route. Once at Shendy, he is within the range of General 
Gordon’s steamers, and may send up his troops in detachments to 
Khartoum, there to rest until he has organised a Government and 
devised means to convey his forces back again. The *“ Govern- 
ment” will, we imagine, be the Sultanship of the Mudir of 
Dongola, who has energy and influence, and may be trusted to 
fight for his own throne; and if Khartoum is reached in 
safety, the return of the Expedition should not be difficult. 
Going up and down a tropical river are two totally different 
things ; and down to Berber the General will have the help 
of the Khartoum steamers. Success, moreover, succeeds ; and 
the devotion of Arabs to a victorious General, who can pay 
hard money for help, will leave nothing to be desired. 
The march is difficult, wearisome, and costly; but it will, 
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wo are persuaded, be accomplished, and Khartoum be re- 
lieved, provided one other obstacle is also successfully sur- 
mounted. That oneis theenemy. It is half pleasant, half sad, 
to see what a trifling space he occupies in London imagina- 
tions. It is taken for granted that the Mahdi will either keep 
out of the way, or that if he puts in an appearance, his troops 
will be ‘‘ accounted for” after a morning’s skirmish without 
any serious loss or effort. That is the regular English view 
which has given us our Asiatic dominion, and may prove the 
correct one ; but after the British experience outside Suakim, we 
cannot but regard it with distrust. The Mahdi may, of course, 
retire, and await in patience the departure of the British from 
Khartoum, confiding in his power either to subdue or to con- 
vert any successor they may leave behind. That would not 
be an unwise course; and if the Mahdi were only a 
successful Arab, who had raised himself to the throne 
of Kordofan, it is probably the course he would adopt. 
But the Mahdi is a religious fanatic, or at all events pretender; 
he probably believes in himself, and he certainly intends that 
his followers should believe in him. He has pressed the siege 
of Khartoum with singular persistency ; he has promised that 
it shall fall; and to abandon his enterprise without striking a 
blow, merely out of fear of the white men, would be to lower 
his character as an agent of the Most High throughout the 
whole Valley of the Nile, and to convince all his fol- 
lowers that the conquest of Egypt is beyond his skill. 
Mahommed was defeated, but Mahommed did not skulk ; 
end we cannot but believe that at some point of the 
route chosen by himself, the Mahdi and his bravest followers 
will make a supreme effort to check the British advance. That 
it will be defeated may be taken for granted, but that it will 
be easily defeated is an unwise assumption. The armour of 
civilisation—that terrible spray of bullets which surrounds a 
modern army as the surf surrounds a rock—is too strong 
to be pierced even by Soudanese ; but they fight as well as men 
without scientific machinery can fight, they will give their lives 
in heaps, and they will unquestionably tax all General Wolseley’s 
resource, and all the steadiness of hismen. We have no doubt of 
the result, if only because the soldiers will be in the position 
of sailors, and physically unable to retreat ; but the probabili- 
ties of a battle against superior numbers are, if the Desert 
route is adopted, very great; and until that battle has been 
fought, the difficulties of the Expedition cannot be considered 
over. Even Englishmen must remember the enemy in a cam- 
paign, more especially when he is one who springs so straight 
at the throat. There are still weeks to wait, but within a 
month now we shall know with certainty whether, or rather, 
when, Khartoum will be relieved. 


LORD DERBY’S DESPATCH ON AUSTRALIAN 
FEDERATION. 
NEW explanation of the recent inaction of the Colonial 
Office in Australian matters has come to light in Lord 


Derby's despatch of December 11th. The Federal Council 


Bill has given rise, it appears, to a tribe of misconceptions, 
and the official time and strength have of late been wholly 
devoted to clearing them away. But for this preoccupation, 
the Bill might have been passed in the Autumn Session. But 
to make this possible there must have been unanimity both as 
to the principle and the details of the measure; and though 
outside the Colonial Office’ this unanimity was taken for 
granted, the experts inside were better informed. They knew 
that a large number of people wanted much more than the 
Government were in a position to give them. “It would 
seem to have been supposed,’—Lord Derby himself tells us 
this,—* that her Majesty's Government have had under con- 
sideration the introduction of a Bill to unite the Colonies in a 
complete Confederation under which the existing independent 
Colonial constitutions would be effaced by the establishment 
ef a single controlling Government and Legislature.” Lord 
Derby enumerates several reasons why the Government have 
not and cannot have had any such intention. We shall not 
go through the list with him, because we doubt whether the 
misapprehensions which they are intended to remove have ever 
existed beyond the limits of Downing Street. The few 
Englishmen who knew more than the fact that a Bill esta- 
blishing some kind of Federation for Australia was on the 
stocks knew that the Sydney Convention had proposed to 
create a Federal Council and nothing more. “It was,” says 
Lord Derby, “the Bill drafted by the Sydney Convention 
which her Majesty’s Government would have been willing to 
proceed with this year if they had been in a position to do 
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so.” No doubt it was; but who ever imagined that it was 


anything else? Very wild notions of the way in whi 
government is carried on are sometimes entertained . 
e 

siders; but we feel sure that the wildest of these Babes 
never went the length of imagining that the Colonial Officg had 
secretly prepared a measure of gigantic scope which bs 
meant to spring upon the Australian Colonies, when they Re. 
only expecting a Federal Council Bill. Anyhow, the lurid 
dream is gone, and the modest intentions of the Office are a 
known and understood of all men. " 

The last paragraph of the despatch in which Lord Der} 
acquaints the Governors of the Australasian Colonies with the, 
amendments her Majesty's Government think desirable in the 
Federal Council Bill, is all that can be desired. Any pre 
vations the Colonial Governments may wish to make on the 
proposed alterations are to be sent at the earliest possible date 
and if practicable, by telegraph. The views of every Colony 
will be carefully considered, and the course ultimately Hed 
will be that which is “ most in accordance with the wishes and 
interests of the Colonies generally.” Lord Derby hopes that 
a satisfactory measure will be passed early next year, and that 
“ before many months a Federal Council, representing all the 
Colonies which took part in framing the draft Bill at the Conven. 
tion of Sydney, will be in full operation.” This is the more pro- 
bableas there seems reason to think that theindisposition of New 
South Wales to come into the Federation was due to accidental 
and passing causes. The amendments which the Government 
propose to introduce into the Bill are not of much importance, 
Power is taken to increase, by an Order in Council, the number 
of representatives for each Colony. At present, there are two 
for each of the self-governing Colonies, and one for each of 
the Crown Colonies; and it is evident that, if the establish. 
ment of a completer Federation is long delayed, a larger Council 
may be needed for the prompt despatch of business. It hag 
been suggested that the Bill is imperfect because it takes no 
account of the relative area, population, or general im. 
portance of the self-governing Colonies, but gives to 
each of them an equal vote in the Council. As a 
matter of fact, this provision is a condition precedent of any 
Federation. Each of these Australian Colonies has already a 
life and character of its own. Their capitals are at vast dis- 
tances from one another, their populations are divided by 
differences of climate and industry greater than those which 
separate the several countries of Europe. It is indispensable 
to any hearty union between Colonies so situated that the pro- 
cess by which it is effected should involve the least possible 
surrender of independence. In their relation to one another 
these Colonies are as much sovereign States as Virginia, New 
York, and Massachusetts were while they still belonged to 
Great Britain. None of them would care to purchase Federa- 
tion at the cost of an admission of inferiority. They must 
come into the Council as equals among equals, or they will 
prefer to stay out altogether, 

The Fifteenth Clause of the draft Bill gives the Federal 
Council legislative authority im relation to certain specified 
matters “over all her Majesty’s possessions in Australasia.” 
Lord Derby proposes to leave out the words just quoted, on 
the ground that “ no language should be used which could be 
construed as implying that the authority conferred on the 
Federal Council derogates from, or conflicts with, the authority 
of the separate Colonial Legislatures in regard to all matters 
of internal policy and administration.” We do not quite see 
what difference the omission or retention of these words can 
make, since the grant of “ legislative authority ” to the Council 
remains intact in either case. But so far as the amendment 
makes it clearer that matters of internal policy and legislation 
will be left to the separate Legislatures, it is decidedly an 
improvement. A very reasonable precaution is taken by the 
addition of a clause providing that every Bill which has refer 
ence to the relation of Australasia with the Pacific Islands, to 
the prevention of the influx of criminals, or to fisheries in 
Australian waters beyond territorial limits, shall be either 
previously approved by the Queen or reserved for the 
signification of her pleasure. These are matters which 
may affect the subjects of foreign Powers, and by leaving 
them to the absolute disposal of the Federal Council, 
the relations of Great Britain with the Powers whose 
subjects are affected would so far be determined in Australia 
instead of in England. The two first of these questions may 
become of practical importance at any moment; but the 
Australasian fisheries must be created before they can need 
regulation, and it is at present uncertain whether the fish when 
caught will be of much yalue, Still, the extension of deeps 
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ga fishing may show that the doubts entertained on this 


head are without foundation; and in that case, high-handed 
Australasian legislation might easily embroil us with other 
maritime nations. Lord Derby may fairly claim to have dis- 
covered one omission in the Draft Bill. Possibly, for the 
resent, it is an unavoidable omission; but the greater the 
readiness the Colonies show to supply it, the more hopeful will 
be the prospects of Federation. How is any expenditure 
incurred by the Federal Council to be defrayed? The Bill 
says that it shall be “ contributed and paid by the several 
Colonies in proportion to their population ;” but, as Lord 
Derby justly observes, “in the event of one or more 
Legislatures declining to vote the required proportion, there 
would be serious financial complications.” The suggestion by 
which he proposes to meet the difficulty is that any Bill in- 
yolving the outlay of money should be reserved for the con- 
gent of the Crown, in order to give any Colonial Government 
an opportunity of making representations against it. In the 
absence of a Federal Court, which will probably be found in- 
dispensable to the working even of the inchoate Federation 
about to be set up, this expedient may be useful. But it is 
plain that,-however narrow may be the limits it is thought 
convenient to assign to the authority of the Council, yet 
within those limits some means of enforcing its legislation 
must ultimately be provided. This, however, is a matter for 
the consideration rather of the Colonies than of the Home 
Government. The latter has fulfilled its obligations when it 
has pointed out where the need lies, and how it may be 
expected to arse. 








SHAME. 


N the singularly fine sermon delivered by Canon Liddon on 
Sunday week at St. Paul’s, concerning the attitude of 
those who are “ashamed of Christ,” he asked,—* How could it 
be that a feeling, which in a healthy condition of the soul never 
emerged except when conscience rebuked, or others detected 
some voluntary association with known evil, was called forth by 
the association of faith, and hope, and love with him who was 
the perfect moral being, the very flower of the human family ?” 
On that we should remark that as a matter of fact, there can very 
seldom be a healthy condition of the soul, if it takes an un- 
healthy condition of the soul to feel shame at charges which are 
yet in no sense charges of moral evil. Among schoolboys, for 
instance, more shame is probably felt at the charge of want of 
skill, or want of good birth, or want of courage, than at the 
charge of want of virtue; seeing it is but too often found 
that boys, though essentially good, are much more ashamed 
of being charged with fearing to do evil than they are 
of being charged with dislike to doing good. And even 
amongst older men and women, in whom the sensitive- 
ness to every shade of social opinion is much less marked, it 
is bad manners to accuse a man of ignorance or weakness, be- 
cause that puts him to shame, though it may be perfectly good 
manners to accuse him of pride or vindictiveness, or ever of 
audacious unscrupulousness, which he will only take as a 
tribute to his strength of character. As a matter of fact, 
shame is usually felt whenever a man is made to perceive that 
he is looked down upon by another—even though he be looked 
down upon for shrinking from evil—and is not felt wher he is 
simply made to perceive that his conduct is disapproved, so 
long as that disapproval does not involve any vestige of con- 
tempt. It was the contempt of the maidservant in the palace 
of the high priest for those who constituted the Galilean 
followers of Jesus, from which Peter shrank so soon after he 
had boasted that he would go with his Master to prison 
or to death. And, of course, the kind of moral sensitiveness 
which is the product of a carefully-educated and anxiously- 
obeyed conscience, is more open to the smart inflicted by a 
strong contempt than are coarser and ignobler characters. 
Cardinal Newman has put the matter in one of his shorter 

poems with his usual subtle felicity :— 

“ Time was I shrank from what was right, 
From fear of what was wrong ; 


I would not brave the sacred fight, 
Because the foe was strong. 


Bat now I cast that finer sense 
And sorer shame aside ; 

Sach dread of sin was indolence, 
Sach aim at Heaven was pride.” 


And any one who is over-sensitive lest he should do wrong, 
will also be over-sensitive to all kinds of opinion on his actions, 
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whether they be opinions entitled to respect or not. You can 
hardly have any kind of over-sensitiveness without shrinking 
instinctively from the coarse sneers of the world, and finding it 
difficult to fortify yourself in your indifference to its contempt. 
Men are seldom ashamed of what, perhaps, they ought to be 
most ashamed of,—their hardness of heart. Yet they are 
frequently ashamed of their tenderness of heart, and of the 
emotion into which they are surprised in public by tenderness of 
heart. The reason, doubtless, is that anything like tenderness 
of heart subjects a man to pity, and so lays open the points at 
which he is vulnerable ; while hardness of heart is regarded with 
a certain dread and awe even by those who feel its evil the 
most deeply. We should be inclined to contend against 
Canon Liddon that shame emerges with very little relation at 
all to the judgment of conscience; that it is primarily an 
almost instinctive attempt to withdraw yourself from exposure 
to the scorn of others, and does not become a moral feeling 
till you have hardened yourself against mere contempt, and 
accustomed yourself to feel shame chiefly or exclusively at the 
censure of those who are morally superior to yourself, and whose 
condemnation you regard as presumptively at least moral 
evidence against yourself. The worldly side of Peter shrank as 
sensitively from the scoff of the maidservant as the spiritual 
side of him shrank from the reproachful glance of Christ. 
In the one case, the vivid feeling of shame made him 
burst out into curses; in the other case, it drove him 
into a passion of tears. But the shame was as vivid, 
though not as noble, when he smarted wnder the accusa- 
tion that he belonged to a small body of sanguine rustics whose 
dream had been hopelessly shattered, as it was when he saw in the 
glance of his Master’s eyes that his cowardice was perceived, and 
that it had added one more pang to the sufferings of that darkest 
of the world’s nights. We do not believe, then, that shame is 
naturally elicited only by the condemnation of the conscience. On 
the contrary, no impulse of shame is more vivid or more natural 
than that which is felt when an indifferent world is made the 
witness of private feeling into which it cannot possibly enter; and 
yet there is no necessary sting of conscience there. When Dr. 
Liddon, in a noble passage of his sermon, gave credit to the 
Salvation Army for taking the bull by the horns, and in- 
sisting that all its members should show in some conspicuous 
way that they are not ashamed of their Master, but 
are determined to own his authority with the utmost 
pride and publicity, he must yet have felt that there is a 
sense in which the most earnest Christian may rightly 
feel ashamed of making so superficial a profession of what 
is beyond all speech if it be true at all,—that there is a 
genuine foundation for the view that screaming out loyalty to 
Christ is a desecration of feelings which ought to be more pas- 
sionate and sacred than the deepest and tenderest of human 
feelings, feelings which no one could, or would, proclaim at the top 
of his voice. ‘I'o feel shame at being identified as a Christian is, 
of course, utterly disgraceful. But whether it is possible to pro- 
vide against such a feeling by habitual announcements which 
excite a still deeper sense of shame at their inadequacy and 
conveutionality, is a very different question, on which we can 
hardly doubt that Dr. Liddon’s view would be the same as our 
own. We only refer to the matter to illustrate our conviction 
that shame is not in the main a feeling of moral origin. It is, we 
believe, the natural recoil of a sensitive mind, whether from the 
contemptuous misjudgment or from the pitying true judgment 
of others. The man who knows that the trae judgment of the 
good is on his side, will yet shrink none the less from the misjadg- 
ment of him who sits in the seat of the scorner. The man who 
knows that the true judgment of the good is against him will 
hardly shrink the more because he recognises its justice and 
strives to submit himself to the smart. All shame is a kind of 
humiliation; and it is undeniably humiliating to the natural 
man to be despised by those whose judgment he does not respect, 
perhaps even more so than to be looked down upon by those whose 
judgment is to the educated conscience all bat final and irre- 
versible. Just as it is in the highest degree natural to seek for 
sympathy and esteem, so it is in the highest degree natural to 
shrink from depreciation and pity or contempt. 


There is hardly anything, then, which causes a man to be looked 
down upon, which may not naturally excite a superficial sense of 
shame. Men are constantly seen to be ashamed of being 
thought good by those who are evil, ashamed of being thought 
evil by those who are good, ashamed of being deemed sensitive 
by those who are thick-skinned, ashamed of being deemed thick- 
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skinned by those who are sensitive, ashamed of being thought 
imaginative by those who boast of their common-sense, ashamed 
of being thought limited to common-sense by those who are 
imaginative, and always ashamed of cowardice, ashamed of 
weakness, ashamed of sensitiveness, and most of all, probably, 
ashamed of shame. But men are seldom ashamed of that which 
appears for the moment to put them above their fellow-men, 
instead of below them. They are never in the more emotional 
sense of the word ashamed of pride, or of audacity, or 
of ingenuity, or of courage, or of strength. It may, 
of course, be that a man who has learned to see pride as 
it is, acquires an inner moral shame of it from his profound 
sense of its evil and its imbecility in the sight of God. But no 
man cowers at being convicted of pride before his fellow-men as 
lecowers at being convicted of weakness or of dishonour. It takes 
something which men, rightly or wrongly, despise, to make a 
mau feel the vivid sense of shame in their presence. Well, 
this being so, we wish Dr. Liddon would preach a new sermon 
as fine as his last, but not so much on the ignominy of being 
ashamed of Christ, as on the Christian cure for that shame,— 
on the teaching of Christ that the highest strength can be shown 
in the utmost weakness, the highest courage in the utmost sub- 
niissiveness, the highest life in the most humiliating death, and 
the highest glory in the utmost shame. Shame is, we think, 
more natural to the heart, and of wider-spreading roots, than 
Dr. Liddon suggested when he held it to be of an exclusively 
moral origin in a healthy soul. But the wider it spreads its 
roots, the wider is the range of the supernatural cure for it ; and 
on that, too, we should like to hear our great preacher pour out 
for us his fullness of thought. 
THE MORAL MUDDLE ABOUT MURDER. 

[ the respect for human life increasing in Europe? We 

suppose most men competent to give an opinion, and espe- 
vially men familiar with social history, would reply that it was, 
and they would have much to say for themselves. Private war 
has entirely ceased; brutal murders—especially murders on the 
roads, which were once frightfully common—have grown much 
fewer; and murders by order of Kings and persons in authority 
have entirely ceased. Napoleon could have a man killed quietly, 
but the Emperor William could not. The laws in all Western 
countries have become infinitely less cruel, batches of executions 
for petty offences would no longer be tolerated, and the punish- 
ment of death is inflicted with extreme reluctance. Not only 
does a King like Humbert of Italy sanction a capital sen- 
tence with a sort of personal pain, but a grave and experienced 
Magistrate like M. Grévy, on most points the firmest of 
men, can scarcely bring himself to sign a death-warrant, and 
only last week commuted the capital sentence on a soldier 
who had outraged a little girl, and then dashed out her brains. 
A catastrophe involving great loss of life in most countries 
rouses a kind of horror, and this even when the casualty.has 
not resulted from human carelessness, while an increasing atten- 
tion, sympathetic attention, is paid to the deaths of individuals. 
‘he whole tone of the European community has become per- 
coptibly softer, and a massacre calls-up emotions which in the 
beginning of the century would have been thought either weak 
or sentimental, Finally, in all countries, individual life is 
safer; and though that proceeds in part from better police 
organisation, it must also be due, in part at all events, to 
a decline in general ferocity. The very criminals are dis- 
playing a new aversion to kill. These are undeniable 
fects, and they would scem conclusive but that there are 
itiso facts upon the other side, which lead either to an opposite 
impression, or at all events to a doubt whether the improved 
chance of living may not be attributed to causes other than 
increased belief in the sacredness of human life. There is 
increased softness ; but do we owe it to a decrease in ferocity or 
to a decrease in fortitude, or have both diminutions gone on 
together ? We do not find, either on the Continent or England, 
that the horror of a duellist increases. The custom of duelling 
is dead here, it is trae, beaten down by a variety of causes; but 
it rages increasingly upon the Continent, spreading downwards, 
we are told, to lower and lower strata, while even here few 
men would object to associate with the duellist who had 
killed lis man, while many would reject the acquaintance 
of the man who, when called on abroad to kill, had 
steadily refused. We doubt if the dislike of war has not 
declined, if pity has not turned rather to the wounded than the 
killed, and are certain that the killing in war of black, brown, or 





i 
yellow persons is less thought of than it was. Statements are 
made every week in France about occurrences in Tonquin which 
would have crazed the old humanitarians, but are now received 
in silence. Everywhere, we fear, the horror of political assassing. 
tion has declined, until respectable men read the trial of the 
Anarchists now going on in Leipsic, with a feeling that it is 
a political trial, and almost forget that an Emperor is a map 
and a brother, and that killing him is as much a murder ag if 
he were a street-sweeper. There is plenty of horror of the 
Anarchist, but it is because he seeks anarchy, and not becange 
he sheds human blood. We all know how a kind of worship of 
dynamite, as an effective instrument for killing the innocent, 
has spread in a limited class; and we do not see in its old 
fulness the hatred of such criminals merely as authors of 
slaughter. In Italy all men tell us that revengeful murder 
excites a certain sympathy, which, again, has been shown, 
with direct and provable injury to the tone of Parisian 
character, towards Madame Clovis Hugues. Journals ip 
Paris are justifying the killing of Morin, as if a criminal’s 
life were exactly like a tiger’s. Even in England, we haye 
this week seen men convicted of murder and cannibalism 
on evidence so clear that it was undisputed, not only re. 
prieved from the gallows, but allowed by the Home Secretary to 
satisfy justice by simple detention for six months; and the 
majority of the public approve a decision which is morally equiva. 
lent to pardon. In other words, the public are not at all horrified 
by the killing of a weak lad in order that he might be eaten. Even 
the dislike of capital punishment is not altogether dislike to 
killing, for it gives way when rioters like the Trinidad coolies 
are killed; and is marked, now that the gallows is reserved for 
wilful murderers, by a certain want of sympathy for the victims, 
They are pitied, it often seems to us, somewhat perfunctorily, 
and without the old fierceness of indignation against the 
murderers, the exceptions being chiefly where quiet householders, 
whose fate the populace easily realises, have suffered death. It 
is not so easy, while such symptoms are noted, for quiet 
observers to be sure that the respect for human life has been 
greatly developed, or that we are secure, as harder minds come 
uppermost—and that, no doubt, is a tendency of the day— 
against a return to the old barbarities. Torture will not come 
back again, for a reason given below; but we are not certain 
that killing may not become more frequent. 


There is, we suspect, a very powerful cause at work which 
tends to diminish sympathy for victims provided they are 
dead, and to develope sympathy for their assassins. Of the 
general growth of sympathy no one doubts; it is the new and 
potent force which is shaking institutions, and raising the dim 
multitudes below; but few notice the inequality with which 
it works. The sympathy of the many, to be strongly ex- 
cited, requires a concrete object,—a living being who can be 
watched, and whose emotions can, in a more or less perfect 
way, be shared. The Law by itself is, except to the few, too 
abstract a thing to call up sympathy; and though reason may; 
even among the multitude, consent to the punishment of the 
lawbreaker, sympathy is not roused against his act. Torture is 
abhorred ; but then, to feel torture, the man must be alive. It 
was noticed, shortly after Madame Hugues had shot Morin, that 
there was a lull in the chorus of eulogy upon her and her act, 
and that the eulogists seemed troubled and ashamed; and the 
reason assigned was that Morin’s agonies in hospital, from the 
wound in his head, were so very terrible. They had nothing to 
do with the matter, being entirely outside the intention of the 
shooter, and not a necessary consequence of her act; hut the 
onlookers could realise them, could sympathise with them, 
and could, therefore, feel for the sufferer the sympathy at first 
confined to the slayer. If Morin had died at once, his side of 
the question would have been simply overlooked. It was not 
till Morin was dead that feeling again took its misdirection, and 
groups of ladies promised gigantic bouqnets to Madame Hugues. 
The irrational and wicked sympathy shown by so many among 
ourselves with the guilty men of the ‘ Mignonette,’ proceeds 
from exactly the same cause. ‘The spectators, filled as so 
many of them are, with tales of the horrors of the sea, 
realise with painful acuteness the sufferings of the men 
in the boat, the gnawings of hunger, the tortures of 
thirst, the ever-deepening hopelessness, and fail to realise 
that the unhappy boy who perished bore all these suffer- 
ings like his comrades, and a violent death besides. He 
escapes by his death from the field of popular vision ; and the 
abstract idea of Law, which is so solemn to a few that Sir W. 
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——— 
Harcourt’s decision transported them with a kind of sacred 
fary, Was for the multitude never fully within it. They see it, 
we suppose, & little, or society would go to pieces, but it is by 
an effort and strain which it is difficult to keep up. The 
ordinary murderer, again, is an interesting figure. Men 
realise him and his darger, and his fear, and the terrible 
nature of his sentence, and feel for him the pity which 
his unseen, because buried victim, fails fully to excite. That 
one is dead and past; this one is living and here; and the 
public fixes its eye on the latter, insists upon gentle treatment, 
and sometimes is clamorous for reprieve. It is this sympathy 
for the living because he is living to which all opponents of 
capital punishment habitually appeal. Of course this form of 
sympathy has been immensely developed by the accidents of 
the age, by swift communication, photography, cheap news- 
papers, and that spread of the use of art which in forty-eight 
hours covered South Devon with really spirited sketches of the 
scenes of the Babbacombe tragedy, and portraits of the alleged 
murderer. Every criminal of note is now tried, as it were, in 
the presence of all men, and all men feel about him, if not for 
him, while his victim, as a personality, has been pushed out of 
sight into the dark. 

It is of little use scolding at the action of a multitude when 
it is obeying forces of whose operation it is ignorant; but if our 
view is correct—and without it both French and English con- 
duct have of late become hardly intelligible—a great re- 
sponsibility is thrown upon those who are enlightened 
enough to feel both for the victim and the Law. It 
ig upon them, and especially upon such of them as are 
journalists, that the duty is thrown of keeping-up the 
fortitude of the multitude, and educating the imagination 
till it can see something beyond the criminal on trial,—can 
perceive his victim, and become conscious of the majesty of 
Law. The masses must be taught to recognise that killing 
without legal reason is of itself, and without relation either to 
circumstances or to the character of the victim, one of the 
gravest of offences, as well against society as against morals,— 
against society, which ceases if private war is allowed to revive ; 
against morals, because their first law is self-restraint under 
provocation. Even in the very few cases where the moral law 
has not been broken, the social law has, and acquittal should be 
accompanied by the fullest recognition of that fact. The 
publicists must help the people out of their moral muddle, or so 
far from seeing society advance, we shall see it relapse into 
the old savagery, when insult was avenged by assassina- 
tion, and men cared nothing for life if only they might have 
full revenge. The respect for human life, if it increases at all, 
does not increase fast enough to protect civilisation without 
the aid both of the law aud of opinion, the latter of which, in 
the decay of certain punishment for murder, tends to become 
flaccid. If it is a trifle to kill a man because you have only him 
to eat, what is it to kill him because his wealth would make 
whole families happy ?—the very creed of the poisoners. We 
never remember before to have seen so much or such wide- 
spread evidence of the misdirection of sympathy. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
THE ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SpecTATOR.” | 

Sin,—Though I am, like your correspondent on the Allotments 

Act, a “constant reader,” I am not a “constant writer.” But 

I feel the great importance of the subject of his letter, and I 

inherit experience of seventy years’ success in allotment-letting. 

I therefore, as a matter of duty, venture to ask a little space, to 

do what I can to deprecate appeals to passion which have been 

kept going (not, of course, in your columns) ever since the 

passing of the Allotments Act, supported only by one-sided 
statements of a few particular cases. 

I begin by admitting that the “Country Vicar,” to whom 
your “Constant Reader” replies with scant courtesy, in his 
remarks on “ trustees, parsons, and others,” overstates the case 
in saying that “ the agricultural labourer is becoming indifferent 
to the occupation of allotment lands.” But, speaking as the letter 
of some hundreds of allotments, I find that the present cheapness 
of food does in some cases diminish the demand for allotments; 
in some cases they have been abandoned. Artisans are often 
the most successful allotment-holders. Some of them tell me 
that it pays them better, now that the hours of paid labour are 





shorter, to work at their trades, after hours at home, rather 
than to work out-of-doors. When corn was dear, straw not 
being generally accessible, it was worth while to grow corn for 
the pig. I find now sometimes that if a man has a good garden 
adjoining his house, he cares less for an allotment. 

I will not answer the sweeping accusation against Trustees, 
that “they hate the people to have rights.” But any one who 
has really studied the evidence cannot fail to see that an un- 
defined right to demand land below its market value, and with- 
out any security in the way of character or solvency, for the 
payment even of a reduced rent, to say nothing of deterioration 
and increased expenses, does place Trustees in considerable 
difficulty as guardians of the interests of old people, widows, 
children, and others, who may be unconnected with the claim- 
ants to the land. Iam no advocate of doles as a general rule; 
but I cannot join in the indiscriminate depreciation of small 
sums which the poor consider their own, and as sacred as other 
property. I know by experience that such sums may be made 
to promote providence and to help parents (not subscribers) in 
their school expenses. I was brought up with a horror of the 
abuses of charities when they are made the means of conferring 
favours to be repaid by homage, or used as a makeweight to 
wages, a relief to rates, or a saving of subscriptions. Still, the 
income of charities is of real importance to the poor. The 
Charity Commissioners are responsible guardians of such in- 
come. They have for many years earnestly used their very 
limited powers to reform abuses, and to promote more intelligent 
application of the funds. Long before the Allotments Ex- 
tension Act was heard of, they had been putting forward 
allotments as an important object for Trustees to promote. Lt 
is not their duty or their policy to override the local discretion 
of Trustees. 

I think the system of self-elected or co-optative Trusts necds 
amendment. This is one outcome of Mr. Lefevre’s Committee. 
But it is not safe to place the administration of charitable funds 
or lands wholly in the hands of the recipients or their nominees. 
I hope the long-deferred reform of Rural Local Government 
may provide a solution and a remedy for acknowledged evils. 

I do not suppose that my name will add weight to what I 
have written; but,as I do not mean to be led on into further 
controversy, I do not wish to avoid responsibility, and therefore 
subscribe myself, Sir, &c., Tuomas DyKE ACLAND. 

Killerton, Exeter, December 15th. 





THE PROPOSED GRANT TO PRINCE EDWARD. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ Spectator,’’] 
Sir,—I do not pretend to have made an exhaustive study of 
all the literature contained in the Library of the British 
Museum on the subject of Public Grants to the Royal Family, 
such as Mr. Cox claims to have made; but I have read the 
debates of 1837 and 1840 as matters of history, and I followed 
in the columns of the daily Press the debates of 1857 and later 
years. I wrote my former letter relying on my memory; for 
the purpose of this letter, I have to-day refreshed my memory 
by referring to those debates. 

Now, there was certainly no intimation conveyed by Parlia- 
ment to the Queen in 1837, on the settling of the Civil List, 
that she was to consider the grant as sufficient to enable her 
to provide appanages for any future family. On the con- 
trary, Mr. D. W. Harvey, in the House of Commons, when 
criticising the amount of the Civil List, suggested that there 
might be before long further applications to make provision for 
a Consort, and then for an Heir-Apparent. Lord Brougham 
made somewhat similar remarks in the House of Lords, and 
both passed without any disclaimer on the part of the Ministry, 
The Civil List was voted to maintain the honour and dignity of 
the Crown. And in 1845, Sir R. Peel, referring incidentally in 
his Budget speech to the Queen’s Administration of the Civil 
List, claimed credit for her Majesty, that though there had been 
no increase voted on her marriage, and four children had been 
born to her, yet she had defrayed the additional expenditure 
thereby incurred, as well as the cost of Royal visits, without 
appeal to Parliament for help. 

Of Ministerial utterances since that date I first choose Lord 
Palmerston’s in 1861, as the shortest :—“ The Committee are 
aware of the arrangement which is made with the Crown at the 
beginning of a reign, when the domains of the Crown are made 
over to the public, and in return a Civil List is voted for the 
Sovereign during the continuance of that reign. ..... Bat it 
was not understood or intended that the provision which has 
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been made for the ordinary current expenses of the Crown 
aaa that allowance was not intended also to provide for 
members of the family who might by marriage, or by attaining 
to a certain age, require a certain separate and distinct pro- 
vision.” Now, Lord Palmerston had been a member of the 
Cabinet in 1837, and a large number of those whom he 
was addressing had also been Members of Parliament in 
1837. To the same effect had Sir G. C. Lewis spoken 
in 1857, both of them referring to precedents for the proposed 
dowries to the Royal Princesses, though the amounts proposed 
were smaller than in a former reign. To the same effect, too, 
apoke Mr. Gladstone in 1866, on the coming of age of the Duke 
of Edinburgh; and in 1871, when opposition was threatened to 
the grant to Princess Louise, he expounded the argument at 
great length. I quote two or three sentences. He said :—‘I 
believe that it is not only not the duty, but that it is ont of 
the power of the Sovereign, to effect such savings out of the 
income of the Crown as will be sufficient to meet these purposes. 
This is a matter that is governed by practice. I do not mean 
by a written practice; I go not mean by a literal practice. I 
mean by that practice of honour, and good understanding, and 
loyalty, which arises out of, and which is irrefragably confirmed 
by, a long and unmistakeable course of precedent. ..... Does 
the Civil List contemplate a provision being made out of the funds 
it grants for the maintenance of the Royal children ? I say it does 
MOU. creus 3 The expenses of the Royal children in their youth 
have been borne by the Sovereign, without any appeal to Parlia- 
ment; but the practice has uniformly been toask Parliament to 
make this provision on marriage or coming of age.” In 1873 
he said “he did not propose to enter upon the question whether 
these provisions should be made by Parliament at all. It had 
been discussed at some length in 1871; and it appeared to him 
‘the matter was out of possible doubt, as fair ground of contro- 
versy.” Mr. Gladstone had been a Member of Parliament in 
1837. Of course, there has been opposition, represented in 1871 
by a minority, including tellers, of three; in 1873, of twenty- 
one; in 1878, of fifteen; and in 1882, of forty-two. But for all 
that, I think I was justified in speaking of a clear understanding 
with regard to the Civil List, as granted in 1837. 

In respect to the Prince of Wales, when, on the occasion of 
his marriage in 1863, Lord Palmerston proposed an annual 
grant of £40,000, in addition to the revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, making £100,000 in all, he said that “he 
thought that was not disproportionate to the expenses which 
must fall to a person in the exalted position of his Royal 
Highness.” The grant was agreed to without a division, and 
was made to enable the Prince to maintain the dignity of his 
position, without any intimation that out of his income he was 
to provide for his grown-up children. Surely, under these cir- 
cumstances, a candidate for a constituency, however Radical, 
even though he himself had Republican sympathies, might 
well say boldly out to the electors, “ You must not ask me to do 
such an ungracious act as to vote against the necessary appan- 
ages during the present reign.” For it is not really a question 
of what we in 1884 may think concerning the proper position 
and habit of life of Royalty, but what was contemplated in 
1837 and 1863.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Furer. 

St. Barnabas’ Vicarage, Bristol, December 8th. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
‘Sin,— Your article of November 22nd, on “ Prince Edward,” 
raises a question of great importance. It is necessary, or at 
least most desirable, that the Royal Family should be main- 
tained in a position of dignity, and even splendour; and yet the 
usefulness of the Monarchy, in a great degree, depends on its 
popularity, and this may be endangered by the dislike of large 
incomes paid out of the taxes to persons who do not work for 
them. The way out of the difficulty is to reverse the arrange- 
ment by which the nation—at the Restoration, I believe,—took 
over the domains of the Crown, granting the Civil List instead. 
No change can, or ought to, be made which should take effect 
during the present reign, but it would be oneof the wisest and most 
truly conservative things that could be done, to provide that at the 
commencement of the next reign no Civil List shall be granted, 
but the Crown lands shall be restored to the Royal Family—any 
of them that the nation needs being bought back at their full 
value. It ought probably to be part of the arrangement, that 
the existing incomes of members of the Royal Family paid by 
the nation should cease, and their capitalised value paid over 
instead. Of course, it would be necessary to appoint trustees to 





rT Ts 
take over this property on behalf of the Royal Family, and for th 
continuance and the exercise of the trust. I do notknow whethes 
the Royal Family would lose by this arrangement, but any sur. 
render of pecuniary claims would be much more than com. 
pensated by the moral advantage of their being no longer 
out of the taxes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belfast, September 4th. JosEern Jonun Mvnpny, 


a GENEVA AND THE MINORITY VOTE. 
‘ [To Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to say that Mr. Courtney, wh 

: ‘Y> Whose 
speech in the House I had the pleasure of hearing, did not 
adduce’Geneva as an example of the evil effects of uninominal 
voting, as you have been led, apparently by the Journal do 
Genéve, to suppose. He quoted the case in support of the 
proposition that to carry a majority by means of elections in 
local constituencies, each such election being decided on the 
majority system, is not necessarily to carry a majority of the 
country,—a proposition which is equally true whether the local 
constituencies return one or more Members each. The facts 
referred to, as well as some other valuable ones resulting from 
Swiss experience, are given in the following extract from a 
letter of M. Ernest Naville, in the Journal de Gendve of the 
12th instant :— 
“The Constitution of 1842 divided the city of Geneva into four 
circumscriptions. The result was that 1,409 electors of the city 
obtained nineteen representatives, and 1,342 obtained twenty-nine, 
This was one of the reasons advanced by James Fazy for making the 
city a single electoral college. A similar fact has been reproduced 
for the whole Canton, since the establishment of three circumscrip. 
tions in it. In 1854 and 1864, the majority of the Cantonal electors 
obtained only a minority of the representatives. In Switzerland, last 
October, 170,000 electors gave their party a very large majority in 
the National Council, although the Opposition, which is in the minority, 
polled 174,000 votes. The cause of this phenomenon is easy to dis. 
cern, A very simple calculation shows that, while the votes polled 
remain the same, the mode of dividing the electoral body into various 
circumscriptions may altogether modify the result of the election. 
Alas! the Councils which sit at Berne understood this only too well; 
in May, 1881, when performing openly one of those operations of 
electoral geography which the Government of Napoleon III. used to 
accomplish in the silence of the Cabinet, they marked out circum. 
scriptions in favour of one party, while refusing to do the same in 
favour of the other.” 

The last sentence contains a significant lesson. The scheme 
of distribution proposed in the Seats Bill must need remodelling 
from time to time, if for no other reason, at least to meet the 
constant changes in the relative populousness of different dis- 
tricts. Surely it would be very pharisaical to expect that we 
alone, of all the nations who have entered on the fatal path of 
marking out circumscriptions for purely electoral purposes, 
shall be preserved from marking them out for party purposes, 
The keenness of party spirit in England gives no augurs that it 
will stop short of what has been done in Switzerland, France, 
and the United States, when the opportunity for doing it is 
deliberately and needlessly afforded.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Chelsea Embankment, December 17th, J. WESTLAKE. 


paid 





MR. HUGHES'S IDEAL. 
(To THE Ep1Tor oF THE “‘ SpecTaToR,”’ | 

Sir,—The article on “ Mr. Hughes’s Ideal ” in your last number 
is a timely contribution to the discussion of a question that is 
likely to command increasing attention in the immediate future. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the author does not more ex- 
plicitly define the “ sound limits” within which he very justly 
and powerfully urges that competition should be confined. Yet 
these are not far to seek. It is the competition in human labour, 
—that is, in human life, health, and happiness,—that marks the 
whereabouts of this natural boundary. The mere deterioration 
of material commodities, on which he dwells, is, in comparison 
with this aspect of the subject, a matter of trifling importance. 

It is time that this principle should be explicitly recognised, 
as it has long, in this country, been implicitly acted on. The 
habit of keeping ever in the background the real sanctions for 
protective labour laws, of continually treating of them in a sort 
of sidelong and half-apologetic manner, is a course not merely 
producing inconsistency and confusion, but one quite unworthy 
of the cause. Let it freely be allowed that competition 184 
sound principle of social organisation in a general way; but let 
it be equally and distinctly announced that when the compet 
tion comes to trench upon the obvious well-being of humat 
creatures, it must then be regulated. It is only by the frank 





and unreserved acknowledgment of this clear principle of actio® 
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that difficulties which already begin to show formidably on the 
near political horizon are likely to be successfully dealt with—I 
am, Sir, &c., WuHuateELy Cooke TayYLor. 

[We had thought that we stated the nature of the limits even 
more clearly and strongly than our correspondent, and in the 
same sense.—ED. Spectator.] 

EFFECT OF OUTDOOR LIFE ON THE PHYSIQUE. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sirn,—In the Spectator of November 29th, Mr. G. Darbishire 
writes from West Virginia that on the western slope of the 
Appalachians, or Allgehanies, “ many families are dark,—sallow 
complexion, straight, coarse black hair, little or no beard, and 
a noiseless, Slouching gait.” He thinks these characteristics are 
due to generations of outdoor life; but surely this cannot 
account for the absence of beard. A mixture of Indian blood, 
effected before that race disappeared, seems the probable cause. 
Lam, Sir, &c., 


Belfast, December 10th. JosePpH JouHN Mureny. 





ENSILAGE—ENGLAND, 
(To THe EDITOR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

§ir,—I cannot imagine what I should have done this season 
without ensilage. In the autumn of 1883 I sowed ten and a half 
acres of winter-vetches with rye, winter-oats, or alone; and, foras- 
much as the mild winter helped to give me a stunning crop, I had 
—what I had calculated on as possible—more than I wanted for 
green fodder, and so I ensiled six acres jin May Jor the first 
fortnight of June. I had heard of vetches being a difficult crop 
to ensile successfully; but I may report of the first third which 
Lhave used that it has surpassed my most sanguine anticipations, 

I consider this worth mentioning, because I do not suppose 
you would think I was telling you a lie, and also because under 
present and probable ccrn-prices the root or green-fodder crop 
of the year must needs yield a substantive profit, and will not 
do as mere adjuncts to the corn crops. Mangels may do this, 
—cabbages, perhaps,—and I would add, thirdly, winter-vetches, 
followed by swedes. I think that ensilage greatly adds to the 
value of winter-tares, because the drawback to that crop is, that 
if you grow enough to ensure against a deficiency of green 
fodder in the spring, you are liable to a glut of green fodder 
coming in all at once; but ensile what you do not want, and you 
are all right.—I am, Sir, &c., A Farmer. 





MARRIAGE AND THE CHOLERA. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—That married men are longer-lived than bachelors has long 
been a recognised fact. But the value of marriage to the male 
sex as a preservative against death by cholera is shown in a 
series of figures, which I can hardly call anything less than 
astounding, by the municipality of Paris,in a singularly valuable 
publication called the “ Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique 
Municipale,” which I have found to be almost unknown in Paris 
itself. It is a table of the ratio of deaths by cholera, per 100,000 
inhabitants of persons of the male sex during the late epidemic, 
from November 3rd to November 29th :— : 


Ratio of deaths. Single. Married. 
From 25 to 30 years of age ............ CL Reecererr ce 18 
» 380t035_,, Ge dedascestave CU SRC 21 
» 38d3to40 _,, i Pcseeudenducs pa RCCCCCEE ELS 40 
» 40to45 ,, dah “eakcausenees RO sesiscccxeaee 44 
» 45t050 ,, recrercere SO ccnawavccuaa 47 
» 50to55 ,, OMe NOP... kcesscss 37 
» 55to60 ,, RS rrecctecncet Sc eccsesaes 57 
» 60to65  ,, dif <chaceccsenava 117) 
» 63to70 ,, eh Meerrceesttice CLS SeAececece 46 
» @Wto7s ,, Sie sadecesuccen 455 


Dr. Bertillon says :— The social position of a certain number 
of single men, and especially their mode of life (since a large 
number of them are obliged to live in common), explains, 
perhaps, this surprising difference.” 

I must frankly admit that the fluctuations in the table do not 
allow me to place implicit confidence in it. The figures at the 
oldest ages are probably accounted for by the small number of 
cases under observation. Still, taking even the lowest propor- 
tions, such as 58 to 40 at ages 35 to 40, or 83 to 57 at ages 55 
to 60, the difference in favour of married men is a marked one; 
and by the time he reaches 60, it may be said that, in comparison 
with the married man, the unmarried man is doomed. 

It is remarkable that the female mortality from cholera has 
also been much lower than the male, in the proportion of 379 to 
561. Thus women manage to keep themselves alive and their 
husbands too.—I am, Sir, &c., Ee. 





POETRY. 


RELIGIO ACADEMICI—I. 


Wuat, you have found Him not in the world-wide dome of St. 
Peter’s, 
Not on the cross-crowned height, not in the Catacombs’ cell ? 
Not in Ravenna mosaic, or air-built glory of Milan? 
Not in the sun-flushed Alp, rose of the morning, afar ? 
“Ah! not there ! Then eastward! Away, where mystery lingers, 
Far over ancient waves on to the home of the sun! 
Borne upon ardent feet with the eager heart of the pilgrim, 
There to the garden of God, there to the cradle of all! 
Surely, He must be there. On high, lo! Sinai thunders 
Lonely and awful, bare save for the cloud on its brow. 
Surely I there must find Him; His voice shall speak, and His 
footprints 
Start from the furrowy rock, shine on the billowy sand. 
Still not there! still hidden! nor where with dearer devotion 
Memory tracks the scene Saints and Apostles have trod ; 
Not on Jerusalem’s heights, nor where Gethsemane slumbers, 
Shadowy, mystic, pale, lit with the Passover moon. 
Vain, all vain! I found not. A dream He floated before me, 
Nearer by night; with dawn, ghostly He faded away. 
Gone! and to worldly eyes in the shrine of His earthly abiding 
Galilee was but a lake; Nazareth only a name. 
Only a name! and nothing availed it to waken the echoes, 
There where the Holiest dwelt, reading the story divine. 
Beauty may linger still on the snow-capped summit of Hermon, 
Beauty, a life-giving stream, creep over valley and plain; 
Beauty may shine in the lily, or blush in the dark oleander ; 
Bethlehem maids go by smiling and sweet as of yore ; 
But the old faith was gone: the sky hung brazen above me, 
Empty and blank: hope dead: Deity gone from it all. 
Gone as a vision of delight when a dreamer wakes, ora phantom 
‘ Seen in the clouds, our own image reflected afar. 
Gone; nothing left but beauty ! in Dresden Gallery roaming 
Still may I stand, still gaze rapt on Madonna and Child: 
Still with the wondering crowd in the gorgeous Vatican chamber 
Draw a deep breath, as I watch Christ, the transfigured, on 
high : 
Still in the spiritual world, in the cloudland region of fancy, 
Joy, as I see great shapes, ghosts of the Future, go by: 

Still with an open heart, in the grand Pantheon of Nature, 
Hymn the great mystery, kneel as to a Goddess supreme : 
Still, with Beethoven, thrill as the storm-tost passion of music 

Sinks like a wildered dove to a Nirvana of rest : 
Nothing remains but beauty.” He said, and wearily sighing, 
Sate upon Shotover stile, gazing on Oxford below, 
Minaret-crowned St. Mary’s, and Magdalen Tower, and Merton, 
Far-off jewels of light, fringed with a circle of shade, 
Set in the shining floods. Oh! not alone in the sunshine 
Fair ! yet fairer the faith, glory of men who believed, 
Mother of noble works, which built them there in the foretime, 
Dreaming of God; then woke, strong to a labour divine. 
Ah, what a vision was there! But then a vapour ascending 
Rose over turret and spire, crept over College and Hall, 
Death-white, all-enfolding. As when from marshy Maremna, 
Rises a poisonous breath, ghastly—inhale it, and die! 
‘‘Look! that is me.” He whispered, “I had it once, I am 
certain, 
Once I had faith. But now! Now there is mist over ail.” 
« B.,” Oxrorn. 











AB. 
ge 
MR. J. D. LINTON’S PAINTING.* 

Tus exhibition of Mr. Linton’s works will be in some respects 
a surprise to his admirers, not so much from its quality as from 
the fact that there should be an exhibition at all. This painter 
is one of those artists who, if he has not been entirely regard- 
less of public favour, has certainly never been unduly influenced 
by it, and has done nothing to make his art notorious, except 
attempting to make it good. He established his reputation in 
the first place as a painter in water-colours; and his work in 
that medium has even now a completeness and delicacy which 
is scarcely to be found in his oil-paintings. But the main 
fact to bear in mind before criticising the quality of his 


* Fine Art Society, New Bond Street. 
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pictures in detail, is that from first to last he has gone on 
his own path soberly, consistently, and gravely, aiming at a 
technical perfection which few English artists have the courage 
to set before them. Mr. Linton’s great praise is that at a 
period when Art in England has become almost a matter of 
commerce, when the best of our painters have fallen most com- 
pletely under the influence of this commercial spirit, he has had 
the strength to rise superior to the temptation to spoil his art 
in order to fill his pockets. Be this work of Mr. Linton’s good, 
bad, or indifferent, it is at least the best which he could do. 
There is a transparent honesty of intention about it; it demands 
serious consideration if only because of its freedom from trick, 
and its deliberate and long-sustained endeavour. Possibly, we 
say to ourselves, as we look round the gallery, this is the work 
of a man whose current of life runs slowly. These knights 
in armour, and priests in vestments, and princes in Robes of 
Honour, and long-limbed damsels in miniver and brocade, are 
but half-alive; their creation has been arrested almost at the 
sea-anemone point. As Tennyson says, in “The Deserted 
House ” :— 
Life and thought have gone away, side by side, 
Leaving door and windows wide.”’ 

There is, in truth, a lack of individuality in most of these 
figures, almost like that which we tind after death in the face of 
one whom we have known and loved. And it is, perhaps, this 
lack of personality which even more than the absence of all 
cheap modern sentiment has made most people pass by Mr. 
Linton’s work with comparatively little attention. The artist 
has fallen into a strange error—an error so strange, that merely 
to state it appears to us to be sufficient to ensure its recognition. 
He has fancied that great painting in the past owed everything 
to its form and nothing to its spirit. He has thought that be- 
cause the works of these Old Masters were so technically perfect, 
the whole secret of Art lay in technical perfection. He might 
as well have fancied that scholarship was all that was necessary 
to write a poem. Art is like a creed; it lives, despite every 
absurd and incongruous element, while its followers believe in 
it; it dies, despite every improvement, when that belief fades 
away. A picture is nota pudding in which so many ingredients, 
mixed with so much care, if spread on a canvas, or tied up in a 
bag, produce the required result; it is much more like the seed 
which you put in the ground, having carefully prepared the 
place for its reception, and dig about it and water it, and then, as 
Ruskin once said, God sends the rain and the sunshine ; and 
in good time, if you are lucky, you get your picture or your 
artist. 

People now-a-days will not stop to look at pictures or think 
about painters; they will only pause to buy the first and praise 
the second. But for any one who has a brain or a heart, 
and takes any interest in how the work of the world is being 
done, this little exhibition of Mr. Linton’s is full of suggestive 
material. ‘The work bas not, as we have said, that quality 
of imaginative life which genius alone can give,—so much may 
be conceded at once. It must take its place, therefore, in a 
rank below the highest. But it has some qualities which are 
excessively rare in modern Art; and of these its quietude and its 
dignity are the chief. Across Mr. Linton’s canvasses his characters 
move almost like those in Lord Clarendon’s history,—as if to 
stately music. Eachcomposition presents rather the general char- 
acter of a given lifethan any special episode. In other words, Mr. 
Linton is successful in creating what literary folk call an “atmo- 
sphere,” rather than in arousing our attention from the dramatic 
point of view. His HHuilet, so to speak, has always the “ Prince 
of Denmark” left out; the protagonist in his drama, never, in 
theatrical parlance, “takes the stage; his individuality is 
merged in that of his surroundings. Take, as an example of 


this fact, the series of large oil paintings representing the life of 


a soldier in the sixteenth century, which have been executed by 
Mr. Linton for Mr. C. I’. Jacobi. Our remark is so specially 
applicable to these pictures that, on looking at the whole series, 
one is puzzled to determine whether the soldier whose 
life is depicted, is one special individual, or several. Nor 
are there in the whole series any characters who impress us 
with their individuality with sufficient clearness to be easily re- 
membered. The same faces of models, and several well-known 
friends of the artist, occur over and over again, but they appear 
to be in some measure distinct from the richly-clothed or 
armoured figures beneath them ; they are like weapons of which 
the handle and the blade have been unskilfully connected. This, 
or a similar defect, lies at the root of Mr. Linton’s shortcomings. 





ria, 
Though possessed of great artistic feeling, he is very deficient 
in all artistic heat; the conception is cold, calculated, almost, 
methodical. 

The level of execution is uniformly maintained throughout: 
the very light seems to fall impartially, with few accidents of 
brightness or shadow. Were it not for the enormous amount of 
patience, knowledge, and technical skill which is shown in these. 
works, one would be tempted to class them with the better kind 
of costume-picture, for it is the costume, the armour, and the 
accessories generally, on which the artist has spent the greatest 
pains, and in depicting which he has been most successful, 

One of the most interesting points for consideration with 
respect to this series—especially interesting, if it be taken in 
relation with the water-colour pictures in the same gallery—is 
the qnestion of colour. The Press, with that strange unanimity 
which it only displays when its verdict is entirely erroneong 
has been dilating on the gorgeousness, and glow, and splendour, 
and magnificence, and lustre, &c., of the colouring of these 
pictures. The truth is that the series, as far as colour is in the 
question, is greatly injured by a prevailing impression of black. 
ness, especially noticeable in the painting of the shadows. To say 
that these works resemble Titian and Veronese, is to attribute 
to them the very quality above all others in which they are 
deficient. For it is an undoubted, though a very strange 
fact, that Mr. Linton—who in many of his water-colour 
works, especially those of his earlier period, was a fine 
and, even in the strict sense of the word, a splendid 
colourist—has lost all his magnificence upon becoming an 
oil- painter. How anybody can look at this series, and 
compare the work to that of the Venetian School, is more 
than we should be able to conceive, were it not that we 
have discovered by experience how rashly writers upon Art 
use their terms of praise. One ‘would think it were easy 
enough to see, that in so far as Mr. Linton’s work in these pic- 
tures is influenced by that of earlier painters, it owes its char. 
acter to Velasquez, rather than to Giorgione. We have here 
the strange fact, worthy of the careful notice of every visitor to 
this Gallery, that all the early works of the artist here dis. 
played exhibit a very special and beautiful faculty of colour, 
and that all the late works (which have been executed in another 
medium) show the absence of this faculty. And in the whole 
of this last series there is not, in our opinion, one single piece 
of really fine colour; and, speaking roughly, we might say that 
with one marked exception, there is not in the whole series of 
the water-colours, one single piece of bad colour. 

To return to the consideration of these pictures taken as a 
whole. The praise which is specially their own, and upon the recog- 
nition of which the painter’s claim to success must rest, is that 
they are realisations, neither conventional, theatric, nor care- 
less, of a form of life which has passed away. They bear to great 
pictures a similar relation to that which a good tableau-vivant 
bears to a great play,—all the actors and actresses are there, but 
we know beforehand that they will not be allowed to act. Is 
it wrong, we wonder, to wish for the clockmaker to come and 
wind-up the figures a little? One remark only we shall make 
about one of the scenes in which the action of one picture of 
this series takes place. Mr. Linton has chosen to paint a 
portion of the interior of St. Mark’s, in which the “ Apostle 
Screen’ is introduced, very slightly. Of course, he was at per- 
fect liberty to take any background he liked; but we think, if 
he did take this interior—which is probably the most beautiful 
thing of its kind in the world—he might have treated it a little 
more kindly. Speaking from a full acquaintance with the place 
in question, we are bound to say that the artist has utterly 
failed to render any of the beauty of rich, variegated colour, 
which forms the chief attraction of the place in question. In 
this instance, he has become subject to the worst artistic con- 
demnation, inasmuch as he has taken a lovely thing, and made 
it commonplace. If the old Cathedral could speak, it would 
probably say, with Hamlet :— 

‘“To what base uses we may return, Horatio.” 

We should have liked to criticise each of these five pictures 
in detail; but we have nearly exhausted our space, and can only 
make one or two further remarks. The best of the series, on 
the whole, is, as would naturally be the case, the first painted, 
that entitled “ Victorious ;” the worst, more certainly still, is the 
last, entitled “The Surrender.” ‘This latter picture is, indeed, 
not only poor in itself, but wrong in relation to the others of the 
series; a large portion of the centre of the composition being 80 
light in tone as to destroy the general effect when the works are 
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————— 
hung close together. This is one of those errors which is almost 
inevitable in a series of pictures, the execution of which extends 
over a period of several years, and the portions of which were 
exhibited separately. We may possibly return to the considera- 
tion of the water-colours in this gallery at a future period. For 
the present, we can only say, in conclusion, of Mr. Linton’s 

ginting, that he is one of those artists who not only deserve 
recognition from the public, but honour from all those who are 
interested in the progress of English painting. That it is 
possible for such a painter in middle life, having done such 
work as that of which we have written, to be still outside the 
walls of the Academy, is one of those strange anomalies which 
only the governing bodies of Burlington House could explain, 
and they on this, as on so many other matters, are, like the 
ancient oracles, “ silent.” 








BOOKS. 
ae ae 
BECKET.* 
Tun Poct-Laureate, in dedicating his drama to Lord Selborne, 
explains that Becket “is not intended in its present form to 
meet the exigencies of our modern theatre;” and in this, per- 
haps, he is right, for a drama turning on the subject 
of the spiritual independence of the Church, and its in- 
trinsic superiority to the State, is not likely, without more 
preparation of the mind of the public than this play supplies, to 
take the fancy of the people. Yet there is more of drama in this 
play than of prose poetry. It is, we think, dramatically at 
least, as fine as Queen Maury, and, perhaps, even its superior; 
while it is quite in a higher plane than the certainly not very 
effectual drama of Harold. Becket, Henry, and Eleanor are all 
powerfully drawn,—though, by the way, we know no picture 
of Eleanor so powerful as that given us by “ Michael 
Field,” in the drama of F'uir Rosamond, recently reviewed 
in these columns. One or two of the scenes in DBechet,— 
for example, the scene between the beggars and the barons, 
and the scene between Becket’s close personal friend, 
Herbert of Bosham, and the popular assailant of the 
priesthood, Walter Map, when the latter gives an account 
of the coronation of the boy-King Henry by the Archbishop 
of York, in defiance of Becket,—are in the best sense popular, and 
abundant in life and strength. The chief defect in the structure 
of the play is the very artiticial bond, as it seems to the reader, 
by which the plot, so far as it affects Fair Rosamond, is pieced 
on to the plot so far as it affects Becket. These two portions of 
the play are hardly fused together. Even after twice reading, we 
cannot help regarding them as portions of two separate plays, 
and pass from the one play,—the play on the great ecclesiastical 
hero,—to the other play,—the play on the King’s mistress, whom 
Becket is made to save from the dagger and the cup of poison 
without, we suppose, much historical authority for such an 
achievement, — as if they were distinct compositions added 
together rather than blended into one. We are well aware that 
in the fine prologue,—one of the finest scenes in the whole,— 
provision is carefully made for connecting the two threads of in- 
terest. But even there the connectior between the two threads 
seems a rather arbitrary knot. Eleanor hopes, by holding 
out the prospect that she may take the Church’s part against 
the King, to win over Becket to let her take a private revenge 
upon her rival, and fails in her design. The two elements in 
the play are certa‘nly not thoroughly blended; and there is 
something unnatural in Henry’s constituting Becket the pro- 
tector of his mistress’s bower, even though the intention was to 
show how implicitly Henry trusted the honour of his former 
friend, even after Becket had become the foe of the English crown. 
Eleanor is, as we have said, a powerful sketch. But she is 
paintel much more powerfully in our opinion in the Prologue, 
az the Provencal minstrel with her fancy on fire and her 
heart as cold and hard as ice, rhyming away on Henry’s deser- 
tion of her for his Rosamund, than she is in the scene where she 
actually comes into collision with her rival. Lord Tennyson has 
written nothing more striking in its way than the passage in the 
Prologue to which we have just referred; it is fall not only of 
poetry, but of dramatic power :— 
“ Enter Exeanor and Sir ReGinatp Frrzvrse. 
ELeanor (singing). Over! the sweet summer closes, 
The reign of the roses is done— 


Henry (to Becket, who is going). Thou shalt not go. I have not 
ended with thee. 





* Becket. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. London: Macmillan and Cv. 188. 





ELEANOR (seeing chart ov table). This chart with the red line! her 
bower ! whose bower ? 

Henry. The chart is not mine, but Becket’s: take it, Thomas. 

ELEANoz. Becket! O—ay—and these chessmen on the floor—the 
king’s crown broken! Becket hath beaten thee again—and thou hast 
kicked down the board. I know thee of old. 

Henry. True enough, my mind was set upon other matters, 

ELeANor. What matters? State matters? love matters ? 

Henry. My love for thee, and thine for me. 

ELEeaNor. Over! the sweet summer closes, 

The reign of the roses is done; 
Over and gone with the roses, 
Aud over and gone with the sun. 
Here; but our sun in Agnitaine lasts longer. 1 would I were in 
Aquitaine again—your north chills me. 
Over! the sweet summer closes, 
Aud never a flower at the close; 
Over and gone with the roses, 
And winter again and the snows. 
That was not the way I ended it first—but unsymmetrically, prepos- 
terously, illogically, out of passion, without art—like a song of the 
people. Will you have it? The last Parthian shaft of a forlorn Cupid 
at the King’s left breast, and all left-handedness and under- 
handedness. 
And never a flower at the close, 
Over and gone with the roses, 
Not over and gone with the rose. 
True, one rose will outblossom the rest, one rose in a bower. I speak 
after my fancies, for I am a Troubadour, you know, and won the 
violet at Toulouse; but my voice is harsh here, not in tune, a 
nightingale out of season; for marriage, rose or no rose, has killed 
the golden violet. 

Becket. Madam, you do ill to scorn wedded love. 

Erranor. Soldo. Louis of France loved me, and I dreamed 
that I loved Louis of France; and [ loved Henry of England, and 
Henry of England dreamed that he loved me; but the marriage- 
garland withers even with the putting on, the bright link rusts with 
the breath of the first after-marriage kiss, the harvest moon is the 
ripening of the harvest, and the honeymoon is the gall of love; he 
dies of his honeymoon. I could pity this poor world myself that it 
is no better ordered. 

Henry. Dead is he, my Queen? What, altogether? Let me 
swear nay to that by this cross on thy neck. God’s eyes! what a 
lovely cross! what jewels ! 

ELeanor. Doth it please you? Take it, and wear it on that hard 
heart of yours—there. [Gives it to him. 

HENRY (puts it on). On this left breast before so hard a heart, 

To hide the scar left by thy Parthian dart. 

ExLeanor. Has my simple song sect you jingling? Nay, if I took 
and translated that hard heart into our Provengal facilities, I could 
so play about it with the rhyme— 

Henry. That the heart were lost in the rhyme, and the matter in 
the metre. May we not pray you, M:dam, to spare us the hardness 
of your facility ? 

Ereanor. The wells of Castaly are not wasted upon the desert. 
We did but jest.” 


Eleanor’s hard heart and glowing fancy is vividly presented to 
us there; but when she has hunted-down her prey and has got 
her rival at her feet, we do not see her half so distinctly. The 
scene in Rosamund’s Bower is not comparable in power to the 
scene in Henry’s Norman castle. 

So far as regards the chief subject of the drama, the battle 
between Church and King, in the persons of Becket and Henry, 
we think that Mr. Aubrey de Vere, in his striking drama called 
St. Thoinas of Canterbury, has succeeded much better in leavening 
the mind of the reader with the ecclesiastical ideas of the time, 
than the Poet-Laureate has succeeded in Becket. Vigorous as 
much of the latter is, there is wanting to it a sufficient wealth 
and variety of ecclesiastical interest. Becket’s spiritual friend and 
counsellor, Herbert of Bosham, is painted with great delicacy 
and vividness in Mr. De Vere’s play, but rather feebly and 
slightly in the Poet-Laureate’s ; and this alone makes a difference 
unfavourable to the newer play, for we seem to need the help 
of his purely spiritual insight to teach us how thoroughly 
Becket must have identified the cause of Canterbury in that 
struggle with the cause of God. Mr. De Vere makes us see 
this. He paints the ecclesiastical struggle and the various ty pes 
of Churchmen who were concerned in it much more elaborately 
than Lord Tennyson, and shows us how completely the con- 
science of the purest sided with the Archbishop and against 
the King. ‘'Tennyson’s sketch of this part of the subject is 
somewhat meagre and rapid, adapted rather to the interest 
which the subject creates now, than to the interest which it 
created at the time when a great national tragedy actually re- 
sulted from it. As much more vivid as Tennyson’s Eleanor is than 
Mr. De Vere’s, so much more vivid is Mr. De Vere’s picture of the 
priest-saint, Herbert, and the great Archbishop, Becket, than 
Tennyson's. The latter, no doubt, is pithier, and the action 
of his play is more rapid, which is, perhaps, a recommendation 
for the stage. But it is hardly a recommendation of the play 
as an imaginative work to the quiet reader. We need some- 
what more of the ecclesiastical atmosphere of the day than 
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Tennyson gives us. His play is barer and less comprehensible 
to us as a picture of tragic passion than Mr. De Vere’s; and the 
Rosamund episode diverts our interest from the central interest 
of the play, instead of helping us to apprehend it better. 

If we have a more touching and a more adequate picture of 
Becket in the play of Mr. De Vere than we have in the new 
work of the Poet-Laureate, we have in the latter a much finer 
and more stirring picture of Henry than we find in the work 
of Mr. De Vere. In fact, perhaps, the interest of the new play 
centres somewhat more than it ought to do in Henry and some- 
what less than it ought to do in Becket. The picture which 
Tennyson gives us of Henry’s sudden Angevine fury, and of the 
high imaginative statesmanship that alternated with it, is very 
striking, and, indeed, interests us far more deeply than the 
picture of the great ecclesiastical statesman to whom Henry was 
opposed. The following is a finer picture of Henry’s feeling for 
the State than any we can find of Becket’s feeling for the 
Church. For Becket we go to Mr. De Vere, who has the 
spiritual imagination in great perfection. For Henry we turn to 
the Poet-Laureate :— 


“Enter King Henry. 

Henry. Where’s Thomas? hath he signed ? show me the papers! 
Signed and not sealed! How’s that? 

JOHN OF OXForRD. He would not seal. 
And when he sign’d, his face was stormy-red— 
Shame, wrath, I know not what. He sat down there 
And dropt it in his hands, and then a palencss, 
Like the wan twilight after sunset, crept 
Up even to the tonsure, and he groan’d, 
‘False to myself! It is the will of God !’ 

Henry. God’s will be what it will, the man shall seal, 
Or I will seal his doom. My burgher’s son— 
Nay, if I cannot break him as the prelate, 
T’ll crush him as the subject. Send for him back. 

[Sits on his throne. 

Barons and bishops of our realm of England, 
After the nineteen winters of King Stephen— 
A reign which was no reign, when none could sit 
By his own hearth in peace ; when murder common 
As nature’s death, like Egypt’s plague, had fill’d 
All things with blood ; when every doorway blush’d, 
Dash’d red with that unhallow’d passover ; 
When every baron ground his blade in blood ; 
The household dough was kneaded up with blood ; 
The millwheel turned in blood ; the wholesome plow 
Lay rusting in the furrow’s yellow weeds, 
Till famine dwarft the race—I came, your King ! 
Nor dwelt alone, like a soft lord of the East, 
In mine own hall, and sucking thro’ fools’ ears 
The flatteries of corruption—went abroad 
Thro’ all my counties, spied my people’s ways; 
Yea, heard the churl against the baron—yea, 
And did him justice; sat in mine own courts 
Judging my judges, that had found a King 
Who ranged confusions, made the twilight day, 
And struck a shape from out the vague, and law 
From madness. And the event—our fallows till’d, 
Much corn, repeopled towns, a realm again. 
So far my course, albeit not glassy smooth, 
Had prosper’d in the main, but suddenly 
Jarr’d on this rock! A cleric violated 
The daughter of his host, and murder’d him. 
Bishops—York, London, Chichester, Westminster — 
Ye haled this tonsured devil into your courts ; 
But since your canon will not let yon take 
Life for a life, ye but degraded him 
Where I had hang’d him. What doth hard murder care 
For degradation ? and that made me muse, 
Being bounden by my coronation oath 
To do men justice. Look to it, your own selves ! 
Say that a cleric murder’d an archbishop, 
What could ye do? Degrade, imprison bimn— 
Not death for death. 

JOHN OF OXForD. 

To death for death. 

Henry. 


But I, my liege, could swear, 


And looking thro’ my reign, 
I found a hundred ghastly murders done 
By men, the scum and.offal of the Church; 
Then, glancing thro’ the story of this realm, 
I came on certain wholesome usages, 
Lost in desuetude, of my grandsire’s day, 
Good royal customs—had them written fair 
For John of Oxford here to read to you. 
JouN oF Oxrorp. And I can easily swear to these as being 
The King’s will and God’s will and justice; yet 
I could but read a part to-day, because 
Fitzursk. Because my lord of Canterbury 








De Tracy. Ay, 
This lord of Canterbury-—— 
De Briro. As is his wont 


Too much of late whene’er your royal rights 

Are mooted in our councils—— 
Firzurse. —made an uproar. 
Henry. And Becket had my bosom on all this ; 

If ever man by bonds of gratefulness— 
I raised him from the puddle of the gutter, 





I made him porcelain from the clay of the city— 

Thought that I knew him, err’d thro’ love of him, 

Hoped, were he chosen archbishop, Church and Crown 

Two sisters gliding in an equal dance, : 

Two rivers gently flowing side by side— 

But no! 

The bird that moults sings the same song again, 

The snake that sloughs comes ont a snake again. 

Snake—ay, but he that looks a fangless one, 

Issues a venomous adder. 

For he, when having dofft the Chancellor's robe— 

Flung the Great Seal of England in my face— 

Claim’d some of our Crown lands for Canterbury— 

My comrade, boon companion, my co-reveller, 

The master of his master, the King’s king.— 

God’s eyes! I had meant to make him all but king. 

Chancellor-Archbishop, he might well have sway’d 

All England under Henry, the young King, 

When I was hence. What did the traitor say ? 

False to himself, but tenfold false to me! 

The will of God—why, then it is my will— 

Is he coming ?” 
We need hardly say that the little lyrics with which the drama 
is interspersed are very beautiful. Mr. Tennyson hardly ever 
failed in any effort of this sort, and in this play there are one oy 
two lyrics of singular loveliness. Certainly amongst the works 
by which Tennyson will always be remembered Becket will 
rank as one, though not among the highest or the mos} 
perfect. It has the stamp of true power upon it, and often of 
unquestionable dramatic power too. 





HUMPHRY SANDWITH.* 


Mr. Wano has hardly received sufficient credit for his skill asa 

biographer. His subject has fascinated the critics ; and they 

hardly notice the art which has made the life of such a man—a 

man whose foible was diffuseness about his own adventures—so 

interesting, yet so brief. There is not a superfluous page in 

this volume, and scarcely one which may not be quoted by itself 

either for the facts of Dr. Sandwith’s career, or for illustra- 

tions of Oriental manners, or for some story throwing light upon 

a personage important in the history of the time. A narrative 

which might easily have been made a dull one—for it is difficult 

to write of Dr. Sandwith without fighting over again old 

battles about Turks,. Russians, English policy, and the 
results of war—is made throughout bright and crisp, far 

more readable even to those who care little about the East 
than most novels. At the same time, its hero stands out clearly 
before the reader. Dr. Sandwith evidently belonged to a class 
infrequent, except in England and perhaps Germany, but among 
Englishmen exceedingly numerous,—the class of adventurers with 
principles and hearts, men who want to get on and mean to doit, 

who shrink from no work and scarcely any service, who are not 
tormented with small scruples, and can tolerate scoundrels when 
that is indispensable; but who are governed by conscience, 
nevertheless, avd though they see enough to make them callous, 
remain strongly, often even rashly, humanitarian. German 
adventurers sometimes show those qualities too—witness Dr. 
Werne, the physician who lived so long with Egyptian armies 
on the Upper Nile; but it is the rarest thing to meet them in 
adventurers of any other nation. The son of a small Wesleyan 
medical practitioner of strong religious opinions, but no money, 
and, though fond of his children, with little judyment in manag- 
ing them, Humphry Sandwith scrambled almost anyhow into a 
fair professional education. He probably never would have 
risen to eminence in the London practice he once thought of 
starting, having little in him of true scientific acumen; but he 
acquired enongh knowledge for practice, and he had just the 
kind of capacity, the ready-wittedness and power of observa- 
tion, which make in semi-civilised communities the successful 
doctor. As a mere boy, he once resettled an old lady’s jaw 
which had got out of place, and when more experienced, and 
serving as Staff-Surgeon with Bashi-Bazouks, he found himself 
out of quinine :— 

“‘T really had not more of this precious drag than might be re- 
quired by our own staff, campaigning in that most unhealthy country ; 
and as I reckoned one English gentleman worth fifty Bashi-Bazouks, 
I could not, except in very rare cases, afford to give my patients 
quinine. However, I took into consideration their original hardihood 
of constitution, their present comfort, their regular diet, and their 
nursing (for I had impressed and paid several Bashi-Bazouk nurses); 
and I calculated that milder bitters than quinine would be useful. So 
putting my botanical knowledge (by no means great) to the test, I 
went herbalising over the fields, choosing the bitter plants belonging 
to those natural orders that are innocuous. Moreover, I gathered 
sundry narcotics, such as hyoscyamus and other herbs, with which I 





* Humphry Sandwith. By T. H. Ward. London: Cassell and Co. 1884 
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made poultices and fomentations, and thus I found a tolerable 
harmacy amongst the meadows of the Danube, that were teeming 
with the richest vegetation. The neighbouring marshes, too, sup- 
lied me with leeches. After all, the best test of such experiments 
js the result, and I never had more success than amongst these poor 
Basbi-Bazouks, nor did I ever meet with livelier expressions of 
gratitude.’ ” 
A man of that kind, full of resource, brave, ambitious, and 
penniless, drifts naturally to the East; and Dr. Sandwith at 
twenty-seven, with £90 in his pocket, and no other property 
except a few letters of introduction, and the power of living and 
travelling for weeks upon a five-pound note,—an invaluable pro- 
perty in itself,—betook himself to Constantinople to seek his 
fortune. Sir Stratford Canning, then Ambassador, whom he de- 
scribes, as everyone else does, as the most overbearing of mankind, 
and in whose ability he evidently had great difficulty in believing, 
turned a cold-shoulder upon him, and at last only gave him 
some trifling appointment. He, however, made friends every- 
where, especially in the Embassy, and was at length selected to 
accompany Mr. Layard on his exploring expedition into Meso- 
potamia. This was the kind of life which suited Dr. Sand- 
with, and till he died he always spoke of his life there as the 
pleasantest year in his whole existence, and referred to it with 
almost garrulous iteration. Careless of personal comforts, and 
unusually brave, he had that enjoyment of Asia as distinguished 
from Europe, that appreciation of the charm of “the East” 
which is a special, and apparently an instinctive, quality with 
some men, and almost invariably makes the adventurer 
who possesses it, if he can but keep alive, a success- 
ful man. Sandwith, unfortunately, could barely keep alive. 
Though he could do an immensity of hard work, and had almost 
limitless energy, he had a permanent liability to fever, which, 
at critical moments, attacked and crippled him. He was com- 
pelled by it to leave Mosul and the explorations, and return to 
Constantinople, where he lived by private practice; and it was 
not till General Williams applied for him, then serving with 
Bashi-Bazouks at Varna, that his career recommenced. He was 
appointed Inspector-General of Hospitals, with a staff of some 
fifty medical nondescripts, whom he somehow drilled into such 
usefulness that throughout the siege of Kars, typhus never 
made its appearance, nor had they a case of gangrene in 
the hospitals. He even made of Turkish doctors efficient and 
laborious assistants. His work was incessant, but it was 
successful; General Mouravieff, when the place fell, gave him 
his liberty in return for his kindness to the Russian wounded, 
and on his return to London he found himself the hero of the 
hour, féted and caressed by all the great ladies and personages 
in London, and perhaps a little apt to judge them (vide page 
153) by their attention to himself. He never lost his head, how- 
ever; asked for an appointment while his services were fresh; 
and as he knew the East, was made in our queer English 
way, which ought to ruin us, but does not, because 
in emergencies we choose a different way, Secretary to 
the Government of the Mauritius. He succeeded well 
enough, but disliked the work ; and after three years’ experience 
of it, returned home, married, and resigned his post,—a step 
which proved fatal to his official career. Thenceforward his 
life, though he had become, in some way not explained in this 
biography, but, we presume, through his wife’s fortune, 
fairly well off, was that of a writer and traveller in Eastern 
Europe, who devoted himself heart and soul, with an ac- 
tivity which never tired and with great success, to the work 
of indoctrinating statesmen, diplomatists, and the public with 
his rooted conviction that the Turks were barbarians, who 
must quit Europe. This conviction was almost a passion 
with him, and was the more remarkable because he had 
begun with a strong prepossession the other way, had 
found his friends among men like Layard, had made his 
reputation while fighting for Turks, and had been dismissed 
from a post he valued—correspondent of the Times at Con- 
stantinople—as an incorrigible Turkophile. It was not till he 
knew the Turks thoroughly and their language that he hated 
them; but then he did it thoroughly, his policy towards the 
Ottomans going beyond that which Mr. Delane had previously 
shadowed out in the following remarkable letter :— 
“The Ties Office, September 5th, 1853. 
_“*Dear Sir,—As your private communications with the Times have 
hitherto been principally upon money matters, I, as the Editor, have 
scarcely had occasion to write to you, and have left any necessary 
Correspondence in the hands of my excellent colleague, Mr. Morris. 
The tone which you have recently taken, however, compels me to 


address you, for it is impossible that you should continue to represent 
us if you persist in taking a line so diametrically opposed to the in- 








terests of this country. As it would seem that you never take the 
trouble of reading the opinions of the paper with which you corre- 
spond, I must begin by informing you that whatever concern it may 
have in the well-being of Turkey, it owes a higher duty to the people 
of the United Kingdom, who are willing to support Turkey so far as 
they conceive it to be for their interest, but acknowledge no obli- 
gation either by treaty or by implication to shed their blood or 
spend their money in its behalf. You seem to imagine that 
England can desire nothing better than to sacrifice all its greatest 
interests and most cherished objects to support barbarism, the 
slave-trade, and Islamism, when its especial mission is to promote 
civilisation, freedom, and Christianity—all for one’s love for the 
Turk. Pray undeceive yourself. For political purposes we connive 
at the existence of the Turk. He fills a blank in Europe—he is a 
barrier against a more aggressive power. We had rather have the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus in the hands of King Log than King 
Stork, but we are not bound to the Turk by any other tie than in- 
terest. We tolerate him, and will not permit the Russians to dis- 
possess him, but we are not blind to the fact that as a nation he is 
rapidly decaying, and if we were slow to fight for him when he 
had more vitality, we are less than ever inclined to do so when he 
is visibly fading away, and when no amount of protection (which is as 
fatal as aggression) can long preserve his boasted integrity and inde- 
pendence. Now, as you will see by this explanation that we in this 
country have no such sentimental feeling for the Turk as should 
induce us to sacrifice ourselves at his good pleasure, to look at the 
Turkish question only as it affects England and English interests, 
you will perhaps understand how it is that our statesmen here con- 
sider themselves as competent. to deal with the question—always with 
a view rather to England than to Turkey—as you and the small 
English clique at Constantinople. No doubt the Turks would will- 
ingly involve the whole world in war—it is the natural resource and 
occupation of barbarians; no doubt the British Ambassador and the 
handful of English about him would find their importance much in- 
creased by the exertions this country might make and the millions it 
might spend in behalf of Turkey. No doubt it is very hard that 
Russia should occupy quasi-Turkish Provinces, and that the Porte 
should not be able to turn the phrases of a note precisely as it pleases. 
But English Ministers have at least as much reason to consider York- 
shire and Lancashire as Moldavia and Wallachia; and though they 
may feel it expedient to protect and support the Sultan, it is not to 
him, but to the’ Queen, that they owe their allegiance.’ ” 


In the Russo-Turkish war Dr. Sandwith was again in front in 
Servia and Bulgaria, organising hospitals; but his health broke 
down under his labours, and he returned to the West so broken, 
that the rest of his life was a struggle against disease, varied 
only by a journey to Bulgaria with Lord Bath, till in May, 
1881, he died. He was not a great man, lacking width of 
judgment and, except when satisfied with his surroundings, 
perseverance; but he was a most able and resourceful one, who, 
though anxious to succeed, detested all manner of wrong, and 
deliberately spent himself that the world should suffer after he 
had gone, less misery than he found in it. There are hundreds 
of such men in England, but few who more thoroughly de- 
served the success and appreciation he obtained. 

That is a rather dull account of a man whose life was in 
many ways almost a romance, and of a book which is full from 
end to end of pointed story, fine description—the latter usually 
Dr. Sandwith’s—and sketches of character, sometimes, particu- 
larly in the case of some Turkish statesmen, bitten-in with 
vitriol. 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN.* 
Ir is more than a great pleasure, it is almost a duty, to 
recommend this admirable volume to the consideration of 
parents and those who stand in the place of parents, and 
especially to those who teach the young. Youth—and very early 
youth—is the time when tke imagination is most lively, and 
most reverential, and when the supernatural not only gives 
no offence to the reason, but seems most in accordance 
with experience; indeed, it is a fair argument for the 
supernatural in religion, that it is dear to the hearts of 
children. And since true religion is a matter of the 
heart, and not of the mind only, it is of the greatest 
importance that it should be implanted when the heart 
is purest,—when, in fact, the mind is scarcely awake, 
but the heart has attained full and eager life, and is ready 
to burst with joy or break with grief. And it is equally 
clear that if religion is to be taught early, it cannot be taught 
in formal lessons, nor from books, except in so far as the Bible 
will supply all the principles to be inculcated, and the illustra- 
tions best adapted to impress them; but the former must come 
to the child direct from the heart of the teacher, and the latter 
must be supplied by his living lips. And this is the method 
which Mr. Waugh uses. He takes a principle of the religion of 
Christ, clothes it in some simple and beautiful Bible words, 
and illustrates it, as our Lord did, by some story applicable 


* The Children’s Sunday Hour. By the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, London: 
William Isbister, Limited. 
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to the hearer’s circumstances. And not only is Mr. Waugh’s 
method attractive, but his principle is true. His desire 
is to eliminate fear from the child’s idea of religion,—all 
fear, that is, of God; while he endeavours so to increase 
the personal love for God as to produce that generous fear of 
paining or grieving him, which is the only fear that should 
be associated with true religion. Every lesson, therefore, is on 
God’s goodness to us in one form or another; how God leads 
us; how he presents constant opportunities to do right, or to 
turn back to right; how he is thoughtful, as a good earthly 
parent is, but in an immeasurably higher degree; how all 
our self-denial for those we love dwindles before his; how 
the greatest happiness and most divine spirit is the result 
of working for others, with us, as with God and his especial 
ministers; how God’s goodness is constantly made distinctly 
apparent to us to prevent faith from fainting, and his promises 
fulfilled in a way that precludes doubt lest his word should be 
a word only. And this religion of personal love and confidence has 
the immense advantage over a religion much mixed with fear, 
that besides being intrinsically truer, it is enduring. A religion of 
fear may be laid aside with maturer years, as mere physical 
courage increases; or as scientific doubt, perhaps, ripens into 
unbelief, behind which the timid worldling may entrench him- 
self and bid defiance to the threats of the preachers of a religion 
ofterror; or as he who is convinced of the innate nobility of 
human nature casts off the responsibility of being his brother’s 
keeper, and devotes himself to abstract science. But a religion 
founded not on fear but on love will survive even intellectual 
doubt. An extract will exemplify in the best way Mr. Waugh’s 
persuasive lessons. He is illustrating true glory and honour 
by the true story of a poor little fellow who risked his life to save 
another poor little fellow. An Earl is giving him a medal at a 
home and refuge for boys, and he is being held forward by his 
little comrades, for he is shy and nervous, and tries “to sidle 
away :"— 


“ Look at the noble chairman; he himself had driven down from 
his proper place in the House of dukes, and earls, and lords, where 
were gathered the men who had done well as lawyers, and judges, 
and statesmen, and warriors, and the princes of the royal blood. 
Yet, all peer though he was, he was moved to the sincerest depths of 
his being as he murmured, ‘I have the honour,’ and pinned the life- 
saving medal on the child’s jacket. His heart was full. He paused 
to swallow down something that would rise in his throat before he 
could goon. There is the ‘Glory and Honour’ of successful states- 
men, and warriors, and lawyers, but the glory of self-forgetful saving 
of life is a glory that excelleth, and that was the wondrous glory won 
by this boy. He had plunged into the stream, shared for a moment 
a drowning man’s risk, and that little hand—look at it there, steady- 
ing him by holding that table—had come out holding the saved. And 
why has self-forgetfulness such mighty power? Why can a twelve- 
year-old child bow down an audience of grown men before him, and 
give to that brow with its stubbly crown of shorn black hair glory 
and honour more than the lustre of gold and jewels? Why is it that 
that small body in its little breeches and jacket, brushing away a tear 
from its cheek, grips three thousand hearts, and holds them all, and 
makes them, in short, loyal members of his kingdom? Why isit so? 
It is so because God is like him. He hasa bit of the same beauty 
we were all made on purpose to worship; the glory before which 
angels give a great cry, and all the company of heaven fall down and 
adore, and adore, and adore! Now, my children, see that sight as a 
peep into heaven; and, one thing more, see in what it is that heaven 
and earth in avery deep sense are both alike. Had that brave ycung 
heart in the struggle with the man, had it gone down; had there 
been a little swirl on the surface of the river, a few tiny bubbles 
rising and bursting ; had the little struggler, too brave for his strength, 
landed not on the bank of the Thames, but on the strand of the 
eternal world—had death been his reward, would he have landed in 
silence? Would the little stranger whom we all cheered with 
delightful tears in our eyes have arrived there without a cheer ?” 


Or take this little story—also true—in illustration of the joy of 
living for others :— 


‘** Tn one of the worst of the courts leading out of Golden Lane two 
children lived alone; it was no uncommon thing in quarters like 
these. One, a boy of twelve or fourteen years, went out to sell 
newspapers; the other, a girl of nine or ten, lay upon a truckle-bed 
all day, sitting up only when her brother was at home. She did 
not undress. Day and night too she lay there in her clothes. She 
was too weary to dress and undress herself, and her brother did not 
happen to see any reason why such a work should be done. He was 
a true and loyal brother, which was well for her, poor girl; for she 
had no one in the world besides him to care for her. He would 
have taken off her clothes for her and put them on again willingly, 
but she was such a poor, puny thing, and lifting her about seemed 
to hurt her. She often talked of the grave; for her mother was 
dead, and her father was dead. Her mother had died a few weeks 
before. She, too, had been puny and ill, and used to lie on the other 
side of the room and talk to the girl; but now it was so lonely. Her 
brother was out all day. Now and then she cried bitterly for the 





dead, but sometimes she cried that she might die too. She longed 

the country. And there the puny thing lay all summer days and ni a 
in a stifling attic, with no sight of a green tree and scarcely any o fie 
sky, while the buttercups bloomed and withered, and the wild ro : 
was in flower, and the hay was made, and the corn was cnt al 
round the cottage where they used to live. But they had left that 


now. She was slender and frail now, but she had been & chubby ' 


little girl of five years old then, with soft warm limbs, and curls 
brown as nuts, which curled of themselves and hung on to a 
shoulders; and father and mother had taken it in turns to carry raed 
as they tramped up from their village to London, all the way on foot, 
It was all long since now, and things were changed. But she had 
never forgotten the face of her father, always bright, at least when 
it looked at her on that weary journey; nor of her mother, always 
sad at her father’s choice to come to London. And now the bitter 
fruit had come, and father and mother had passed away. As little 
could she forget the hedges and the honeysuckle, the birds and the 
butterflies, and the wheat and barley fields, where the sun was stil] 
shining and the winds blew. What would she give for a feel of the. 
wind on her limbs just now? ‘Tom,’ she said one Sunday 
afternoon, as she took him by the hand while he sat by her bed 
‘do you think I could get out anywhere, just for once ?— 
‘Could you stand it?’ Tom asked. ‘I’d like it very well if you 
could.’—The girl looked a little doubtful, and anxiously said, ‘ Will 
you try? There’s no harm in trying; I should so like it.’ Tom’s 
kindly heart was in a difficulty. He knew the sort of pain it would 
give her to be ‘lifted and lugged’ downstairs. But he understood the 
rare anxiety with which her eyes were just now shining. She panted 
just to be in the air, that was a//, and have the light upon her. Tom 
put her hat on—his own cap was already on, he seldom took it off— 
and throwing his arms round her in the most comfortable, cordial 
way, he lifted her tenderly and carried her downstairs into the street, 
His sister gave a tiny cry of joy. The streets were quiet and full of 
sunbeams, which the wet of a recent shower on the pavement re- 
flected into crystal. A few women stood at their doors and some 
happy children were playing about. ‘How lovely!’ the poor girl 
murmured. And they sat together on the doorstep, and Tom wound 
his arm round her, for he thought she had shivered a little. ‘Would 
you like to go down to the Embankment ?’ he inquired in a while, 
looking at her happy little face. ‘There are gardens there.’ Her 
pale, pinched cheeks grew almost rosy, and her two lustrous eyes 
grew grave and serious. ‘Could you manage it?’ she said, in her 
humble suppliance.—‘ Manage it!’ he rejoined. And they stretched 
out their arms to one another and threw them around one another ; 
she clung around his neck, and Tom lifted her up. There was more 
than their usual affectionateness in their ways; she kissed him on 
his cheek, and he kissed her on her lips. They were not given to 
kisses, but they were uncommonly happy to-day. They reached the 
end of their journey once more, and Tom put his dear burden down 
upon a seat just inside one of the garden gates. ‘Dear Tom!’ she 
said softly, as she gazed upon the scene, and her heart was too full. 
‘It is heaven.’ And for deep joy, she began to cry. And she was 
right; for Tom and she had never been so lost in the love of onc another. 
Bat that was not quite what the poor girl meant. What she saw 
when the tears cleared away and a pallid smile flickered on her thin 
face again were great round and oval beds and banks full of flowers 
—of calceolaria, petunia, geranium, lobelia—with the autumn after. 
noon sunbeams full upon them, and crimson and white and purple 
and gold strewn everywhere about them, a wonderful bewilderment 
of colour; and they shone with a glory which fields and hedges never 
had, even in the bright days of her childhood; and the poor heart 
thrilled with all manner of happy feelings. And how glad Tom 
was! Never had the Embankment garden been as beautiful as now; 
and never had it yielded him a thousandth part of the joy it yielded 
him now as he saw it reflected in his poorly sister’s wonderment. 
His joyous heart swelled with a deep draught of the waters of heaven. 
There, in his rags as he stood leaning over the little figure on that 
chair in that garden, he understood what are the joys of redeeming 
love. He drank of the streams at which angels drink, and ate 
their food, and life with him was at its strongest and best. And 
there is nothing in earth below or heaven above better than this. 
We should never again marvel at the angels’ ceaseless ministry if to 
us the joy of doing good were but as deep and sacred as it is to them. 
Indeed, you would no longer wonder at all the pain and all the suffer- 
ing of your Redeeming Lord; it is nothing to the immense delight of 
hearing this great, sick world of ours in the place where He leads us, 
once murmur with a deep, spontaneous joy of that weary little child 
in the gardens—‘It is heaven!’ This is the joy set before Him, for 
which He endured the cross and despised the shame.” 


As we ought to say what we find imperfect, as well as what we 
admire, we must remark that some of the thoughts are a little 
far-fetched, and scarcely appreciable by a young child’s mind; 
such, for instance, as the description of angels’ food; a child’s 
mind cannot, with any good effect, follow a comparison between 
spiritual and bodily food. Again, Mr. Waugh uses occasionally 
expressions and phrases that strike us as magniloquent and 
exa ggerated ; as when he speaks of the glory before which “all 
the company of Heaven fall down and adore, and adore, and 
adore !” or, again, when he speaks of “a great tear-dripping 
ery.” Is it not always well to keep feeling well in hand, so as 
to avoid the risk, not only of alienating the fastidious, but of 
using-up too fast the sensibilities of the uncritical reader ? How- 
ever, these are the motes in the sunbeam. Mr. Waugh’s book: is, 
for its purpose, nearly as good as it is easy to conceive that such 
a book should be made. 
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MISS TYTLER ON THE QUEEN.* 

Ix some matters an error of date is a fatal error, and probably 
the chief fault of the book that we have now to notice is that it 
has been written twenty years too soon. To tell the life of 
the Queen at all is not an easy task; to tell it truly while that 
Queen lives is an impossible one. From one side or another, the 
record is bound to be vitiated by prejudice; the point of view 
is too close to be anything but partial. Besides this, there 
are but two possible ways in which the life of a Queen can be 
written so that it is well worth the writing. The one would be 
an account of the manner in which her life and character 
influenced the time in which she lived ard the land which she 
governed ; the other, an inquiry into her personal life, not as a 
Queen so much as a human being, whose royalty had changed 
and directed, but not altogether obscured, her humanity. In 
neither of these ways has Miss Tytler endeavoured to tell the 
Queen’s story—perhaps we may say that it was incompetent to 
her to adopt either course. We fail to see, indeed, what is the 
exact object at which the authoress has aimed, if it be not that 
which we are loath to consider her desirous of attaining,—the 
simple commonplace object of “ making a book.” These two large 
handsome blue-and-gold volumes, with the shiniest of paper and 
the clearest of type, have probably had their origin in the fact 
that the firm which publishes them possesses a number cf 
steel-plates, representing various statues and busts of the 
Queen, views of her residences, her horses, and her children. 
As we shall have no occasion to refer to these plates, let 
us say at once that they are bad enough to spoil a better 
book than Miss Tytler has given us. There is something about 
an engraving of a statue which is always unattractive, and of 
these engravings of the busts and statuettes of the Queen, and 
Prince Albert, aud her children, it is sufficient to say that they 
ave as uninteresting as the statues themselves. England is not 
a country where the sculptor’s art has hitherto Hourished, and 
forty years ago this art was probably at its lowest ebb. There 
is no conceivable reason, as far as we can judge, for perpetuating 
statues of a fat-legged Prince of Wales in a perfectly impossible 
idyllic costume, in which a Roman toga, a Bowler hat, and a 
shepherd’s crook, figure prominently. Nor is the interest and 
significance of such a statue increased by being described as an 
allegorical rendering of “ Winter.” 

Let us return to the letterpress, which should be interesting, 
for Miss Tytler has usually a sympathetic as well as a clever 
pen, and has given us many novels of far more than average 
ability. In the present instance, however, she has either had 
nothing to say, or has been prevented by feelings of reverence 
or discretion from saying! anything. This Life is little 
more than a Court calendar written in connected phrases. 
One undiluted stream of panegyric meanders smoothly 
along, twisting in and out of the commonplace _inci- 
dents of childhood, the joys of wifehood and maternity, the 
sorrows of bereavement, and the long patience of widowhood. 
As we read, Thackeray’s words about Lord Castlewood occur to 
us as being peculiarly applicable here, “for our gracious 
Sovereign is only a mortal, like the rest of us;” and even her 
many virtues hardly lend themselves to indiscriminate eulogy. 
A good woman, with a strong natural sense of her own claims» 
greatly increased by the authority of her position; a Sovereign 
whose hold upon her people is founded mainly upon her domestic 
virtues ; a widow who has lived as much for a memory as for 
her subjects—these are the simple facts of the Queen’s character 
and conduct. <A future generation will criticise more freely, and 
may possibly add something on the side of praise. It may be 
that the virtues of a Queen should be in some way different to 
those of a private individual ; it may be that one who has a great 
nation entrusted to her care, who has many children, and con- 
sequently many calls to private as well as public duty, should 
have put more force upon herself to live in public, even when to 
live in public was to her most oppressive. It may be that the 
duties of a Queen are not such as can be delegated even to the 
most popular of Princes; it may be that English society would 
have been different if it had had an active Queen at the head of 
its Court. All this, however, is for the chronicler of the future 
to say. Certainly we gather no hint of it from Miss Tytler’s 
work, of which the following description forms a fair average 
specimen :— 

“Crowds almost as great as on the day of the Coronation, six 


years before, occupied the line of route, swarming in St. James’s 
Park and St. Paul’s Churchyard and at Charing Cross, while the 





* Life of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, London: Virtue and Co, 





Poultry—deriving its name from the circumstance that it was once 
filled with poulterers’ shops—was reserved for the Livery of the City 
Companies. Every window which could command the passing of the 
pageant was filled with spectators. The Queen, in her state coach, 
drawn by her cream-coloured horses, drove through the marble arch 
at Buckingham Palace at eleven o’clock. She was accompanied by 
Prince Albert, and attended by Lady Canning, in the absence of the. 
Duchess of Buecleugh, Mistress of the Robes, and by the Earl of 
Jersey, Master of the Horse. The great officers of her household in 
long procession preceded her, and she was followed by an escort of 
Life Guards. At this time the Queen’s popularity was a very active 
principle, though nct more heartfelt and abiding than it is to-day. 
As she appeared, it is said the words, ‘God bless you!’ uttered by 
some loyal subject, were caught up and passed from lip to lip, run- 
ning through the vast concourse. The simply-clad lady of the High- 
lands was magnificently dressed to-day, to do honour to her City of 
London, in white satin and silver tissue sparkling with jewels. On 
her left side she wore the Star of the Order of the Garter, and round 
her left arm the Garter itself, with the motto set in diamonds. She 
had at the back of her head a miniature crown, entirely composed of 
brilliants, while above her forehead she wore a diamond tiara, 
Prince Albert was in the uniform of a colonel of artillery.’ 

Of this sort of thing there are five hundred pages more or less, 
and all the main incidents of the Queen’s life are told, fluently 
interspersed with anecdotes of little importance, and extracts 
from the Queen’s letters and journal of the following kind :— 

“Such bustle and excitement,’ wrote the Queen; and then she 
describes an evening party, with a very ‘gay and pretty dance,’ on 
the 18th, when Ernest, Duke of Coburg, said ‘ it seemed like a dream 
to him to see Vicky dance like a bride, just as I did eighteen years ago, 
and I am still’ (so he said) ‘looking very young.’ In 1840, poor dear 
papa (late Duke of Coburg) danced with me as Ernest danced with 
Vicky. In truth, neither the father nor the mother of the bride of 
seventeen had reached the age of forty.’’ 

Perhaps we are criticising the Life of the Queen from rather too 
serious a point of view; but when an authoress like Miss Tytler 
undertakes to treat such a subject, she must not complain if we 
require from her some work which is of higher quality than is 
to be found -in every page of the Court Journal, ard in this 
book we seek for such work in vain. The highest word that can 
be said in its praise is, that it is as perfectly blameless as the life 
of the woman to which it is devoted. 


A NEW NATURAL HISTORY FOR CHILDREN.* 


Stories about animals are so popular with children, as, indeed. 
with their elders, that no one will object to a new selection being 
added to the many that already exist, especially as Mrs. Campbell 
had a specific purpose in writing her little book, namely, to 
explain as simply as possible to the little ones that in every 
country there are animals fitted by their Creator for the con- 
ditions under which they are to live, so that man shall find in 
the most opposite climates creatures who will be of service to him. 
This idea has been well and clearly carried out, and the ehild’s 
attention is also directed to the links which connect each order 
with the next in the scale, beginning with man and ending with 
the duck-billed platypus, for we should observe that Mammalia 
only are treated of in this little volume; and as ‘the author 
describes the habits of a great number of the less-known animals, 
her young readers will know more about them than do a large 
proportion of those who have not taken up specially the study 
of natural history. The clever pencil of Giacomelli has been 
employed for the illustrations, which are, for the most part, very 
life-like. One thing, however, we regret, namely, that some of 
the incidental allusions should be so careless and incorrect. To 
say nothing of “Lithuania in Poland,” which reads so oddly, 
Mrs. Campbell is evidently very hazy as to Egyptian mythology, 
saying, among other things, that Thoth was represented by the 
baboon, instead of, as in reality, by the ibis, and making 
him out to be specially the god of thieves, ignoring altogether 
his prerogative of patron of literature and his office of scribe of 
the gods. Upon this idea of hers she founds the strange remark 
that it must have been difficult for the Israelites, when they were 
brought up out of the land of Egypt, where a thieving monkey 
was worshipped, to believe that their God could be a God of 
truth, and could be entirely trusted to and believed in. 

Again, Mrs. Campbell attributes to the Egyptians the domes- 
tication of the horse, whereas we know from the inscriptions 
that this animal was brought into Egypt from Mesopotamia by 
Thothmes I., and both it and its driver designated, as Brugsch 
remarks, by Semitic and not Egyptian names. Most Egypt- 
ologists are also agreed that the horse was brought to Egypt 
from Asia by the Hykshos, at a time prior to the monumental 
records yet discovered ; and Solomon was certainly not, as Mrs. 
Campbell says he was, the first to introduce the use of the horse 





* Natural History for Young Folks. With numerous Pictures by Giacomelli, 
By Mrs. C. C. Campbell. London: T. Nelson and Sons, 
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amongst his cou:trymen, although he did import horses largely 
from many other kingdoms, because David, after his victory 
over the king of Zobah, on the banks of the Euphrates, reserved 
sufficient horses for 100 chariots, making slaughter of the rest; 
-and we can hardly suppose that up to that time he had not 
possessed any, for in the Psalms he repeatedly makes use of the 
horse as a familiar illustration, and even mentions the mule. 


‘These points may not be of importance; but it is a pity that 
‘there should be any avoidable incorrectness in what is really a 


useful little book. 

Mrs. Campbell has managed to collect a number of curious 
anecdotes about animals and their: peculiarities. She tells us 
of the Siamangs, small apes of Sumatra, that are so cleanly as 
to wash and dry their little ones every day, the mothers per- 
forming this office for their daughters, and the fathers for their 
sons; of the tame leopard, that was so fond of the scent of 
lavender-water as to seize his master’s handkerchief and roll 
himself upon it; and of the elephant, that stole a bag of rice from 
beneath his driver’s head, taking care to replace it by a stone 


‘that the sleeper might not be inconvenienced; and of another 
‘elephant, whose politeness was so great that his conduct really 


deserves to be recorded :— 
“A gentleman who lived at Candy in Ceylon, was riding one 


‘evening near a dense jungle. Suddenly his horse began to tremble 


violently, and he himself was startled by hearing a noise like ‘ Umph, 
umph,’ repeated over and over again in a hoarse rough voice. Ina 
few seconds he found himself face to face with a huge elephant, from 
whom the noise proceeded, that was with difficulty carrying a large 
beam of wood across its tusks. The pathway was too narrow to 
allow the beam to go straight across it, and therefore the poor animal 
was obliged to bend his head sideways as he carried it along, and the 


-exertion and discomfort made him utter the sounds which so terrified 


the horse. Although the elephant had no driver with it to instruct 
it, as soon as it saw them it flung down the beam of wood, and forced 
itself backward among the brushwood, so as to leave room for the 
horse to pass, and seeing it still hesitate, it thrust itself deeper and 
deeper into the jungle, repeating its cry of ‘Umph, umph,’ but ina 
voice evidently meant for encouragement. Still the horse trembled, 
and again the elephant wedged itself further among the trees. At 
last the gentleman succeeded in persuading his horse to pass; and 
after he had done so, he saw the wise creature stoop and take up his 
heavy burden, turn and balance it on his tusks, and resume his 
journey.” 

Mrs. Campbell gives this anecdote as if she were certain of its 
truth; and we are prepared to believe almost anything in 
corroboration of the sagacity of the elephant. 

The story of the pet lamb requires*a larger amount of faith, 
because we are not accustomed to attribute much intelligence to 
creatures of his class; but as it also is given as trustworthy, it 
opens to us quite a newidea. This pet lamb, having a great fond- 
ness for parsley, used to eat every bit that was in his mistress’s 
garden ; even the strongest glass being found to be no protection, 
as it was always broken. On the culprit being watched, it was 
seen to take a large stone in its mouth, and, standing on its hind 
legs, to hit the glass with sufficient force to shatter it. While 
we are on the subject of sheep, we may point out that the 
mouftion, or muffro, as the Corsicans call it, is not the Argali. 
That is the wild sheep of Siberia and Central Asia, and a very 
much larger animal than the other, which also is not confined 
to Corsica, but found in Sardinia, Cyprus, and Greece. It is a 
pity, too, to repeat the exploded story of the St. Bernard dogs 
going out alone to the rescue of travellers. Those who have 
visited the convent know that these fine animals always 
accompany the monks and their servants when in quest of lost 
travellers. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_ 
GIFT-BOOKS. 
The Cities of the World. By Edwin Hodder. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This is the third and concluding volume of a most interesting work. 
There are eleven chapters, eight of which are devoted to as many 


-great cities,—viz., Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, Florence, Moscow, 


Berlin, Geneva, and Philadelphia (written by Mr. M. F. Sweetster). 
Three others deal with groups,—“ Brussels and the Cities of Belgium,” 
“The Cities of New Zealand,” “Scandinavian Cities.’ It is no 
small credit te Mr. Hodder that, whatever the place, he seems to be 
equally at home, and describes in a very vigorous and lively fashion. 
We may be allowed, however, to point out, under the title “ Athens,” 
that it is incorrect to say of the “Long Walls” that “one was 
built by Pericles, and the other by Themistocles, 456-431 B.C.” 
Themistocles was ostracised in 471, and fled to the Court of Artaxerxes 
in 465. The walls must practically have been finished befere 431, 
when the Peloponnesian war broke out. The illustrations throughout 
the volume are plentiful and good. 








On the Wings of the Wind. By Henry Frith. (Routledge ang 
Sons.)—Mr. Frith tells here some railway stories, and tells them capi- 
tally, working well a theme which, in spite of some prosaic belonging, 
is not unproductive of romance. No lad ever found among pirates 
or Red Indians more exciting adventures than did Jacob Brammer 
among his steam-engines, stationary and locomotive. “ Seventy 
Miles an Hour,” a shorter story, in which we read how a swindler 
was overtaken at Liverpool just as he was about to start with his jj]. 
gotten gains for the States, is very good. Indeed, all the tales are 
excellent, and the young reader may also, if he has anything of g 
mechanical turn, learn, as he goes on, something about the construe. 
tion and working of an engine. 


True to Himself. By Evelyn Hetherington. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 
—There is somewhat more sentiment—perhaps we should say more 
exhibition of sentiment—about this book than will suit boy readerg, 
Boys’ hearts are not very easy to get at, and they are apt to be very 
stiffly closed against anything that seems to differ from a certain 
standard of manliness that they make for themselves. The tale ig 
well written, in its way, and not without pathos, while its intention 
and moral are excellent ; but we doubt of its success. 


Ready and Willing. By J.T. Hopkins. (T. Nelson and Sons.)— 
This story comes from the other side of the Atlantic, and tells us of 
the adventures of a certain Guy, who wins the hearts of relatives 
who are not particularly well disposed to him by acting up stead. 
fastly to the motto which gives a title to his story. We have found 
it somewhat wanting in interest ; too much of a study of character 
for its purpose. 

Magna Charta Stories. Edited by Arthur Gilman, M.A. (Blackie 
and Son.)—The first story is naturally that of ‘‘ Magna Charta.” 
From this we are rather unexpectedly taken back to very distant 
and different times. First comes “Horatins at the Bridge.” 
This is told well enough, though we may doubt whether “ those 
who were acquainted with Horatius meant to call him Cyclops ;” and 
that ‘ in some unaccountable way they made it Cocles instead,” while 
we feel quite sure that in his time Rome was very far indeed from 
being “a magnificent city.” After Horatius, we have the secession to 
the “ Mons Sacer,” and from that we go to ‘‘ Miltiades at Marathon.” 
Here Mr. Gilman writes, “‘ We can imagine them [the Greeks] sing- 
ing as they went the words of ‘schylus.” This exercise of the 
imagination is a little perilous, as schylus certainly had not 
written these words at the time (they occur in the “ Persae,” or “Story 
of Salamis,” exhibited in 476 B.C.) It is almost equally surprising 
to find Hervina (how would the name be spelt in Greek?) one “of 
the maids of honour of the wife of the young King Leonidas ” quoting 
the same poet. Here we find Ephialtes, the Malian traitor, turned into a 
Spartan. It is a minor matter that Leonidas could hardly have been 
young, as he had been king eleven years, succeeding two elder 
brothers. Indeed, his father, Anaxandrides, died forty years before 
the battle of Thermopyle. It is really surprising that for want of 
the commonest care such blunders should be made. 


More Old Wives’ Fables. By Edouard Laboulaye. (Routledge and 
Sons.) —‘ The Shepherd Pacha: a Turkish Story,” the first of those 
included in this volume, is very good. A Pacha of the true Turkish 
type falls under his master’s displeasure, and being fortunate enough 
to escape the bowstring, has the opportunity of profiting by the 
lessons of adversity. ‘Captain John’s Travels” are, as the title 
suggests, a miscellaneous collection from a variety of sources. “ The 
Castle of Life’’ has an Italian origin, and its story is laid in scenery. 
The illustrations are remarkably pleasing. 

Queen Amethyst ; or, the Life of Snow. By Henry Blunt. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.)—It is not easy to describe this little tale beyond saying 
that it is a love-story prettily told. Egbert, a young prince, with the 
cares of rule heavy upon him, finds at once a fitting helpmate, and the 
fulfilment of a mysterious oracle which foretells his doom, in the 
humble maiden who becomes “ Queen Amethyst.” 

Three Fuiry-Tales. By Pan. (Griffith, Farran, and Co,)—These 
tales are, perhaps, a little too obviously didactic, but prettily told 
and make pleasant reading. 

Effie and her Strange Acquaintances. By the Rev. John Crofts. 
Phillipson and Golder, Chester ; Griffith, Farran, and Co., London.)— 
This book may perhaps best be described by saying that the machinery 
of the story reminds us of “ Alice in Wonderland,’’ but that there is 
a gently-suggested didactic purpose of the scientific kind throughout 
it. It may be read with amusement and profit. We may, perhaps, 
suggest that a little girl such as Effie would hardly entertain such 
a fear as that of a friend “ breaking a blood-vessel.” 

Preston Tower; or, “ Will he no come back again?’ By Jessie 
M. E. Saxby. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh.)— 
There is a great variety of interest in this story. There is abund- 
ance of incident woven together into a well-contrived plot, and there 
is powerfully-drawn character. The old “ merchant” (in the Scotch 
sense of the word) is very fine indeed. The parting scene with his 
son is particularly striking. Then, again, the love story of Mona and 
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Dr. Munro is conceived with real judgment and skill. Mona’s love, 
ruled by wisdom as it was, is pictured as a mighty power to conquer 
evil, and it meets with the success which it deserves. Preston Tower 
is a story which is sure to interest, and can hardly be read without 
some advantage. 

We have received the annual volume of Cassell’s Family Magazine 
(Cassell and Co.), with its usual variety of fiction and fact, enter- 
tainment and utility. So much trouble is taken with these periodi- 
cals, so much ability is at the disposal of their conductors (for men 
who are not professional littératewrs can always be found to write 
upon their own subjects), that it is difficult to bestow the praise 
which is really deserved without seeming extravagant. The volume 
before us, besides its literary merit, is noticeable for the excellence 
of its illustrations, paper, and general “ get-up.”’ 

Routledge’s Every Girl's Annual, edited by Miss Alicia A. Leith 
(Routledge and Sons), is another favourite magazine which hardly 
requires our commendation. Fiction has its place in it, but does not 
usurp the whole. The useful is carefully considered, especially in a 
series of valuable papers on ‘Town and Country Pleasures and 
Pursuits.’’ What service, for instance, might not a girl who should 
learn the art of bookbinding render to a literary or studious father 
who finds it quite as much as he can do to buy books, without any 
talk of binding them ! 

Amateur Work. Edited by the author of ‘ Every Man his own 
Mechanic.” (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This is the third annual volume 
of a most useful publication, which sufficiently declares its parpose 
by its title. There seems, as we glance over its pages, to be almost 
nothing that an amateur cannot do, if he will only take pains. He 
can print his own books, make his own furniture, and build, if he is 
very ambitious, his own organ. Those who do not aim quite so high 
will fiad in this volame abundance of hints for the humbler tasks 
which they may have the competence, the leisure, or the means to 
undertake. 

Little Workers : a Book for Boys and Girls. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 
—Here the little folk may learn about gardening, about building toy- 
bricks into houses, and other pleasing occupations which will anyhow 
keep them quiet. 

Hark! The Herald Angels Sing. With illustrations. (Dutton and 
Co., New York ; Griffith and Farran, London.)—This familiar 
Christmas hymn is here illustrated with fifteen engravings after 
pictures, most of which are famous. ‘“ The Chorister Boys,” which 
serves as a frontispiece, is perhaps hardly good enough for its place; 
but few, if any, of the others could be changed for the better. The 
engravings are of average merit. 

There is something quaint and pretty about the look of Novell, 
Nowell, Nowell: an Old Carol, with pictures by Waidham Hughes. 
(A. R. Mowbray and Co.)—The illustrations are graceful and 
appropriate. We have also received an illustrated edition of Top- 
lady’s famous hymn, Rock of Ayes. (Nelson and Co.)—It contains 
words ard music. 

Our Village Life. Words and illustrations by Lady H. Somerset. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The pictures, both of figures (in which the 
artist uses, not without success, the manner of Miss Kate Green- 
away), and of still life, flowers, and fruit, and leaves, are good. For 
the verse we can hardly say as much. But the volume, on the whole, 
is attractive, and it is published with the admirable motive of helping 
a “Home for Workhouse Girls.” 

We have received the annual volume of a monthly publication, My 
Sunday Friend, edited by the Rev. G. H. Curteis, M.A. (A. R. 
Mowbray and Co.) 

A First Series of Church Songs, by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A., and Rev. H. Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A. (Skeffington and Son), 
in which the music is given with the words, has reached a second 
edition. 





A Vision of Souls, with other Ballads and Poems. By W. J. 
Dawson. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Dawson has a certain command of 
melody, and now and then shows a larger sort of power, as, for 
example, in the poem called “Salome,” a poem on the subject of 
Herodias and John the Baptist,—and also in that on “‘ Stradivarius,” 
the maker of the violin. We take the opening passage from the 
former :— 

**Not that I care so much, but who could tell 
The issue, like a hungry lightning glare 
Flasht from clear heavens? TI never dan-ed so well, 
That said he, said they all. I feel my hair 
Stir still with magic motions, perfumed wind 
Lashed into eddies, beating on the bare 
Smooth limbs and breast ; and then I throw behind, 
Over my shoulder, so, a sudden glance, 
And catch their faces smitten by its light 
Into a hungriercircle. Then I smile, 
And suddenly all the spirit of the dance 
Consumes me, rends me, blots and blurs my sight 
With a fiery wind, their great eyes all the while 
Burning yet closer, eating into my heart. 
Who cares what comes? There’s nothing good nor vile, 
The world whirls round, I’m lifted like a part 
Of a giant whole; a spirit’s in my feet, 
He rends my raiment, shakes my black hair down, 








Sm'tes my lips into song, so shrill and sweet 

It frightens me. Ab, that’s my own, my own! 
Limbs, hair, song, face, I know to-night to be 
Mest beautifal. Look, my lords, there’s a foot 
Worthy a throne at least! What’s the decree ? 
Half of his kingdom Herod gives to me? 

I cannot tell ; but all the great lamps shoot 
An angry light, and suddenly, like a tide, 

The fire runs out of my heart, and still I stand 
As though I had never moved; and there’s a hand 
Laid on me, and Herodias, crafty-eyed, 

Is buzzing at wy ear.” 


And here is a passage from the latter, which speaks for itself :— 


“Ear-downward I see him, intent, while the lithe anxious finger 
Sweeps over the strings, in whose dumbne:s such harmonies linger, 


Then mellow as song of the thrush in the stillne s of even, 
Or clear as the voice of a child singing far up in heaven ; 


Or sad as the wail of a world heart-broken and dying, 
The magical sounds burst, yearning and soaring and sighing. 


And gladier the light on his face, as the chords throb, till slowly 
It spreads like a sunrise, and broadens and glows clear and holy 


Amid the confusion and dust, till the workshop seems rather 
A niche of God’s heaven, made bright by the Infinite Father, 


Whose angels, like flakes in a snowstorm of glory, unnumbered, 
Crowd silent, to hear this new song that for ages had slumbered.’” 


The poet who wrote these verses could, we think, have achieved w 
much higher average level of poetry than we find in Mr. Dawson’s 
volume, very mach of which we have read with neither disappoint- 
ment nor delight, but simply with the feeling that the verse is not 
bad, but that it does not surprise us into admiration and pleasure as 
true poetry should. 

Our Sea-Marks. By E. Price Edwards. (Longmans.)—Mr. 
Edwards begins by treating of lighthouses, illustrating his remarks 
by interesting diagrams, which exhibit the various heights of the 
principal British rock lighthouses and sections of some of the newesé 
erections. The Skerryvore house, on the island of Tyree, has the 
pre-eminence. It is 158 ft. high in all, the lantern showing at an 
elevation just Sft. short of this total. It consists of nine stories, 
exclusive of the lantern. These are, beginning from the bottom, 
water-room, coals, workshop, kitchen, bed-rooms (2), visiting- 
officer’s room, oil-room. From lighthouses we pass on to the subject 
of illumination, with a discussion of the various illuminants and the 
catoptric and dioptric systems (the catoptric is the system of re- 
flectors, and is now used chiefly for revolving lights). The “light- 
house service,” i.e., the men who have the charge of the buildings 
and lights, now demand notice. Then follows a chapter on “light- 
ships,’’ with an interesting account of the methods of anchoring them, 
and of life on board of them. Mooring-cables are made of iron, with 
a breaking strain of not less than sixteen tons per square inch on 
each side of the link. They have a length very much greater than 
the depth of water in which the ship is moored. That at Seven 
Stones (between Scilly and Land’s End) has 315 fathoms of cable in 
40 fathoms of water. Chapters on “ Beacons” and “ Buoys” com- 
plete the volume. England (with Wales) has 118 chief lighthouses 
and ships; Scotland, 64; and Ireland, 63; the Channel Islands and 
Man mike up 11 between them. This makes a grand total of more 
than 250. It is interesting to mark their distribution in the map 
which serves as frontispiece to Mr. Edwards’s most interesting 
volume. 

Day-Dawn in Dark Places. By the Rev. John Mackenzie. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Some five-and-twenty years ago, Mr. Mackenzie 
went out, at the bidding of the London Missionary Society, to South 
Africa. It was intended that he and his companions should go to 
the Makololo tribe, who were to be persuaded to remove to the north 
bank of the Zambese. Mr. Mackenzie was urgent that the mis- 
sionuries should leave their families behind ; but was overruled, with 
disastrous results. They went, wives and all, and the end was most 
tragical. Whether they were poisoned or fever-stricken seems un- 
certain ; but Mr. Mackenzie evidently thinks that the climate, the 
dangers of which they knew not how to avoid, was cause sufficient. 
Mr. Helmore, his wife, and two children, died. Mr. Price lost his 
wife and child, and barely escaped himself. As he himself patheti- 
cally put it, in his report to the Missionary Society, “If suffering 
in mission work is doing anything, then I have done something ; if not, 
then I have done but little.’ The objects of this mission themselves 
met a tragical end. Not more than forty years ago the dominant 
tribe of South-Central Africa (some of our readers will remember the 
brave Makololos who accompanied Livingstone in his earlier journeys), 
they are now practically extinct. African life “eats up” its actors 
pretty quickly. It was at Shoshony, among the Bamangwato, that 
Mr. Mackenzie found his own most interesting experiences. The 
politics of this African town, the relations between the heathen King 
Sekhome and his Christian heir-apparent, Khame, make a very re- 
markable history. We are well aware that with many people the 
effort to act in public affairs on Christian principles stands self-con- 
demned. Christian ministers, officially bound to read and at least 
openly assent to the Sermon on the Mount, have nothing but scorn 
for a manly effort to acknowledge and retrace wrongdoing. Yet 
we hope that few could read the story of Khame’s courage and 
patience without some feeling of admiration. Nor should the story 
be without its weight when we have to estimate the value of mission 
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work. Mr. Mackenzie quietly remarks that Europeans have “for 
black men a standard of morals and consistency remarkably high.” 
It exhausts one’s patience, indeed, when a traveller, who stands by 
his own confession convicted of frivolity, folly, if not profligacy, 
comes back to discourse on the failure of a newly-converted barbarian 
‘to reach a standard which he himself never dreams of aiming at. 
If such persons are capable of being reasoned with, they may learn 
much from this thoroughly honest and manly book. 


Martin Luther: Student, Monk, Reformer. By John Rae, LL.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—A critical biography of Luther, holding 
the balance in a really judicial way between his virtues and his faults, 
is hardly to be expected in such a book as this. Dr. Rae speaks of 
him as “ the divinely inspired prophet of Germany.” Roman Catholic 
writers, with equal sincerity, describe him as the vilest of mankind. 
But we are diverging into topics not appropriate to our present object. 
This book contains a vigorous sketch of the Reformer’s life and work, 
taken from the standpoint of a thorough-going admirer. If we put 
aside the question of the tenability of this standpoint, the book may 
be said to be successful. 


The Church of England Sunday Service Book for 1885. (H. 
Frowde.)—“ The Annual Sunday Service Book of the Church of 
England has been prepared at the suggestion of many well-known 
clergymen, in order to meet the requirements of those who, for 
whatever reason, find the present arrangement of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer intricate and confusing.” We should have thought that 
a person of ordinary intelligence could have mastered such intricacies 
as the Prayer-book presents, in one or two trials ; and it is somewhat 
of a surprise to learn that the book before us is “scarcely less than 
indispensable to a large portion of almost every congregation in town 
and country.” It is to be supposed that the “ well-known clergy- 
men ’”’ know the wants of their people. It is clear, however, from 
an inspection of the book, that one of the chief difficulties, if diffi- 
culties there are, has not been got over. The so-called ‘‘ State 
prayers” follow the third collect in this book; but what will the 
simple-minded worshipper do when the minister begins the Litany ? 
True, he is referred to page 8; but he cannot be supposed to under- 
stand a reference. If he does, a very large portion of this book is 
superfluous. We may say that the volume, though it contains nearly 
1,000 pages, and these clearly printed, is not of inconvenient size. 


A Forgotten Genius: Charles Whitehead; a Critical Monograph. 
By H. T. Mackenzie Bell. (Elliot Stock.) —In spite of much enthusiasm 
and muck vigorous assertion, Mr. Bell fails to make out a case for 
his hero. Whitehead was in some respects a powerful although an 
unpleasant novelist; and he was also a very clever versifier, whose 
lines rise at times to the dignity of poetry. His friends may have 
been justified in anticipating a brilliant futare for the author of “The 
Solitary ;’’ and if not in verse, yet as a prose-writer, the expectation 
was in a measure justified by the romance of “Richard Savage,” 
which has received the praise of Rossetti. Whitehead, however, had 
what his biographer calls an ” and thus his life was 
virtually wasted. His ability was great, and it was recognised by some 
of his most brilliant contemporaries; yet ke has left nothing which the 
world will not willingly let die. Mr. Bell writes a jeremiad on the 


“infirmity ; 


authors who have been neglected by their country ; and winds up by 
“neglect of high genius more com- 
plete than that of Whitehead, more cruel, more tragic.’ There is no 
ground for this Whitehead was his own enemy, 
and he had no other. How could the public help a man whose 
“‘one fatal propensity ” 
friendship ? Even Dickens was ‘ compelled,” as Mr. Bell admits, 
“to cease to hold intercourse with him;’’ and when the biographer 
asserts that Whitehead was “driven” from London we are compelled 


saying that in no instance is the 


assertion. 


unfitted him for work, for society, and for 











to ask by whom? There was the taint of madness in his family, and 
this may account for his destroying “ an excellent constitution ;” but 
the nation was not to blame because, to quote the writer’s own words, 
Whitehead’s “ baneful habit led to his being often in most straitened 
circumstances.” Mr. Bell’s critical judgments are far from sound ; 
but readers who wish to know what Whitehead wrote, will probably 
find ample satisfaction in the copious abstracts and quotations with 
which this monograph abounds. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S 


NEW BOOKs 





“I SAY NO.” By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 





The LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Author of ‘‘ The Blossoming of an Aloe,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by 


P. Macnab. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 





FARNELL’S FOLLY: a Novel. By J. T. Trowbridge. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, and at all Libraries. (Immediately, 





BEAUTY and the BEAST. By Sarah Tytler, Author of ‘The Bride’s Pass,” ‘‘Saint Mungo’s City,” “ Citoyenne 


Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 





By MEAD and STREAM. By Charles Gibbon, Author of “Robin Gray,” “‘The Golden Shaft,” “Queen of the 


Meadow,’’ &c. 38 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 





‘‘The WEARING of the GREEN.” By Basil, Author of ‘‘ Love the Debt,” ‘‘A Drawn Game,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


at all Libraries. 





PHILISTIA: a Romance. By Cecil Power. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


a eiaiy 








GERALD. By Eleanor C. Price. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


(Immediately. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each, 
DOROTHY FORSTER. By WatTEerR Besant. With {| MAID of ATHENS. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. | SAINT MUNGO’S CITY. By Saran TytteEr. 


a Frontispiece by Charles Green. 
ALL in a GARDEN FAIR. By Watter Besant. | The NEW ABELARD. 
With 6 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
SINGLEHEART and DOUBLEFACH#. By Cuartes | The WAY of the WOR 
ReavE. With Illustrations by P. Macnab. 
The JILT, and other Tales. By CHARLES READE. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Nash. SAUNDE 


With 12 Illustrations by Frederick Barnard. 
By RoBerT BUCHANAN, 
ANNAN WATER. + § RoBert BucHanan. 

D. By D. Curistre Murray. 
FANCY FREE. By Cuar es GisBpon. 
JOAN MERRYWEATHER. 


The HIGH MILLS, By Karwarine Saunpers, 

The CANON’S WARD. By James Payy. Witha 
Steel-Plate Portrait of the Author. 

A REAL QUEEN. By R. E. Francition. 

By Kartuarine | LOVING a DREAM. By Cuar_es Gipzon, 

WEIRD STORIES. By Mrs. J. H. RippeEtt. 


RS. 
GOOD STORIES of MEN and OTHER ANIMALS. | MARGARET and ELIZABETH. By Karuarine | MISTRESS JUDITH. By C. 0. Fraser-Trtter, 


By CuarLEs READE, With Illustrations by E. A. 
Abbey, Percy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. 


Mrs. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. By Eteanor 0, 


SAUNDERS. 
GIDEON’S ROCK. By Karuarine SaunpErRs. PRICE. 








A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarruy, M.P. 


In 4 vols, demy 8vo, 12s each. | Vol. I. now ready. 


WOMEN of the DAY: a Biographical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 


poraries, By Frances Hays. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. | Immediately. 


A STRANGE VOYAGE, by W. Crark Ressett, Author of “ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,” is begun in the JANUARY NUMBER of 
BELGRAVIA, and will be continued throughout the year. This Number 
contains also the opening chapters of a New Story by Cecit Power, Author 
of “ Philistia,” entitled BABYLON. [Illustrated by P. Macnab. One 
Shilling Monthly. 


The UNFORESEEN, a New Novel by Atice O’HANLON, is begun in 
the JANUARY NUMBER of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, and will be 
continued thronghout the year. A Series of SCIENCE NOTES by 


J 
bo M — WILLIAMS is also appearing month by month. One Shilling 
onthly. 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and Other Poems. By ALGERNON 
CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


IN MAREMMA. By Ovurpa. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra (uniform with the Collected Edition of her eee - 
ortly. 


STRANGE STORIES. By Grant AtteN (J. Arbuthnot Wilson). 


With a Frontispiece by GEORGE DU MauRIER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Mark Twatn. 
With 174 Illustrations. Crown 8ve, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG. By Atex. E. Sweer and J. ArmMoy 
Knox. With 265 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


IN the HIMALAYAS and on the INDIAN PLAINS. By C. F. 
Gorpon CumminG, Author of ‘‘In the Hebrides.” With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 83 6d. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE on NAPOLEON the FIRST 
By Joun Asuton, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,” 
With 120 Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 28s. 


Sir WALTER SCOTT’S MARMION. An entirely New Edition of 
this famous and popular Poem, with over 109 Illustrations by leading Artists. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, 16s. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE and his WIFE. By Jutian Haw- 


THORNE. With 6 Steel-Plate Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


SHERIDAN’S COMEDIES: the RIVALS and the SCHOOL for 
SCANDAL. Edited by BranpER Matruews. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
half-parchment, 12s 6d. 


THOMAS BEWICK and his PUPILS. By Austin Dosson. With 


95 Illustrations, square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


On the FO'K’SLE HEAD: a Collection of Yarns and Sea Descrip- 
tions. By W. Crark Russe tt, Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ”’ 
“Round the Galley Fire,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


CHRONICLES of NO-MAN’S LAND. By Frep Boyte. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


LORD TENNYSON : a Biographical Sketch. By Henry J. JENNINGS. 


With a Photograph Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Carefully Revised by t'e Author. With a Steel-Plate Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d, 


WINE, WOMEN, and SONG: Medieval Latin Students’ Songs. 
Now first Translated into English Verse. With an Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Srmonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 63. 





A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dog- 
matic. By Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. (Uniform with ‘The Reader’s 
Handbook.””) Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


AUTHORS and their WORKS, with the DATES : being the Enlarged 
Appendices to “ The Reader's Handbook,’’ separately printed. By the Rev. 
E, C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES: a Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, 
and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By Exrezer Epwarps. A New Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d ; half-bound, 93. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and Significations. By 
C. W. Barpstey, M.A., Author of “ Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature.” 
Third Edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS: a Sketch of the 
Life and Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. KE. Tartor, F.LS., 
Editor of “ Science Gossip,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A SYNOPSIS of the BACTERIA and YEAST-FUNGI and 
ALLIED SPECIES. By W. B. Grover, B.A, With over 100 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


The UNIVERSE of SUNS, and Other Science Gleanings. By 
ae A. Proctor. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3 6d. 


AIDS to LONG LIFE: a Medical, Dietetic, and General Guide in 
Middle and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, L.R.C.P., Author of ‘‘ One Thousand 
Medical Maxims.” Crown 8vo, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d, 


The PATIENT’S VADE-MECUM: how to Benefit by Medical 
Advice and Treatment. By W. Knicut, M R.C.S., and E. Knieut, L.R.C.P. 
Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


VOICE PRODUCTION and VOICE PRESERVATION. For the 
Use of Speakers and Singers, With Illustrations. By Gorpon HoLmes, 
M.D. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


CONVALESCENT COOKERY: a Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 


Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


The MAGIC LANTERN and its MANAGEMENT, including full 
Practical Directions for producing the Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
Preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. HErworTH. With Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 1s; cloth, 13 6d. 


One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
BELGRAVIA. Contentsfor January. A Strange Voyage. 


By W. Clark Russell.—The Summer Palace, Peking. By C. F. Gordon Cum- 
ming.—Dolores. By Mary E, Hullah.—Miss Cadogna, By Julian Hawthorne. 
—An Old Comedy Theatre. By H. Barton Baker.—Wild Safing. By M. 
Eastwood.—Babylon: a Novel. By Cecil Power. 


The OLDEST and MOST WIDELY READ of POPULARSCIENCE JOURNALS. 
Price 4d Monthly, or 53 per Year, post free. 


HARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP. An_ Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. (Founded ia 1865.) 
Edited by J. E. Taytor, Ph.D., F L.8., F.G.S.,&c. Devoted to every branch 
of Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, 
Physiography, &c. The Volume for 1884, containing 12 Coloured Plates and 
209 Woodcuts, is now ready, cloth extra, price 53. 


One Shilling Montkly' 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. Contents for January. 


The Unforeseen: a Novel. By Alice O’Hanlon.—More Views of Jane Austen. 
By G. Barnett Smith.—On Getting up Early. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A.— 
Le Bonhomme Corneille. By Henry M. Trollope—The Tuscan Béranger. 
By E. M. Clerke.—A Versatile Hawk. By W. H. Hudson.—Jonffroy, the 
Inventor of the Steamboat. By S. H. Swinney.—Science Notes. By W. 
Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.—Table Ta k. By Sylvanus Urban. 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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HE TEACHERS’ EDUCATION 

LOAN SOCIETY LENDS, without interest, 

fo women desiring to become teachers, fees for classes, 

or tuition fees at Colleges and Halls at Cambridge, 

at Oxford, and in London or elsewhere.—For rules, 

apply, by post only, to Miss EWART, Hon. Secretary, 
3 Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


RT SCHOOL for LADIES.—OPEN 
DAILY.—BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 
Zand 9 York Piace, Baker Street, W. 

Art VISITOR—EDWIN LONG, R.A. 
ProressoOR—HARRY JOHNSON, R.I. 
Assistant TEACHER—Miss M. A. HEATH. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value 16 guineas each, will 
be awarded by open competition. Candidates to send 
their names to the Secretary before January 6th. 
The Examination will be he'd on January 8 and 9. 
Inquiries to be addressed to the Secretary, at the 
College. __B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


NXAMINATION in ARTS.—The next 

Examination of the Society of Apothecaries 

will be held at their Hall on JANUARY 8th, 9th, and 

10th, 1885.—Information will be given on application 
to Mr. J. C. SARGEANT, Apothecaries Hall, E.C. 


HE Rev. H. E. BAYLY, Principal 

of St. Marylebone and All Souls School, Regent’s 
Park, late Vice-Master of the Military Department, 
Cheltenham College, wishes to take TWO YOUNG 
BOYS as PAKLOUR BOARDERS in his private 
Residence, which is close to, but detached from, the 
School-house, and faces the best and healthiest part 
of Regent’s Park. Charge, £40 per term ; no extras 
whatever. Especial attention paid to delicate boys.— 
Address, 1 Cornwall Terrace, Kegent’s Park, London, 
N.W. 














OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES, 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem. 
ber, 1885. For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department, and Two in the Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY at the Colleze. 


ILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thorough 

i PREPARATION f: r PUBLIC SCHOOLS for 
BOYS from 7 to 14. The situation is exceptionally 
healthy, and within easy reach of London. The Honse 
is large and comfortab'e, with extensive Grounds and 
Playtields. The Household Arrangements are under 
the immediate superintendenze of the Head Master’s 
Wife, and the boys have all the comforts of home. 
During the last 10 years Hillside Boys have taken 
good places at Rugby, Charterhouse, West minster, St. 
Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, Marlborough, Uppingham, 
Clifton, and Wellington. Backward and Delicate 
Boys receive individual and special tuition. Terms 
moderate.—For prospectu; and references, apply to 
Mr. DAVID MUNRO, Hillside, Elstree, near London. 


GRADUATED 
Gyener SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED. 
CHAIRMAN ... Prebendary BRERETON. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
CENTRE SCHOOLS. 











Worcester Park, SURREY. ? 
DaRLINGTON, DuRHAM. 
County ScHOOLs. 
BaRNarp Caste, DurHaM, ... Terms Inclusive, £42. 
(Other Schools in Contemplation). 

Apply to Mrs. ROBSON, Head Mistress, Worcester 
Park, Surrey ; «vr to the Secretary, R. BOOTH, Esq., 
4 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 


| GOLD MEDAL. 
| Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


rg} — 

FRY’S tyrys CARACAS COCOA. 

“‘A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 


Terms Inclusive, £63. 








| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA! { RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
|—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
| TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


MPORTANT.—A Lady wishes to 
dispose of (privately) her complete snite of 
Old English pattern ele-tro-plated spoons and forks, 
All stamped Al quality, never used. The set com- 
prises one Cozen each table and dessert forks, d ssert 
and tea spoons; half-dozen table spoons, four salt, six 
egg, and two mustard spoons, with gilt bowls—66 
pieces in all. To an immediate purchaser the low 
sum of 503 accepted for entire su'te; great hargain.— 
Mrs. MACGREGOR, care of Drallim and Oliver, 
18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.0., where the 
plate may be seen, or can be sent on approval. 











At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without :- 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 


Tt Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Prevent ve and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, 
and other Diseases. Eminently useful in Constipa- 
tion, Feverishness, &¢.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 
Holborn, London. 








“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon. Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 








ETCHINGS 


OF 


LONDON. 


GEORGE. 


OL D 


By ERNEST 


With Descriptive Letterpress. 
TWENTY ETCHINGS, 
Depicting Picturesque Scenes in London, many of which have already disappeared. 
Now ready, in Two Editions, namely, 
100 SETS OF SIGNED JAPANESE PROOFS, MOUNTED IN 
PORTFOLIO, £8 8s. 


A LIMITED EDITION, BOUND IN A SPECIALLY DESIGNED COVER 
SMALL FOLIO, £2 2s. 





“These twenty plates are more than interesting memorials of places either already gone 
or doomed to disappear...... They are excellent as etchings.”—Times. 

“ The intrinsic interest of the collection is very high.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Richness of texture, tones, light and shadow, vivacity of representation, and vigour of 
touch...... Will long preserve delightfal memoranda of London as it once was.” —Atheneum. 

“ Apart from their beauty, the etchings as studies of light and shade will be found 
invaluable.” — Architect. 

“ Three or four rise to a very high level. The plates are to be praised chiefly for their 


picturesque composition and for the vigour of their ‘needle-work.’...... A book for which all 
lovers of our ancient monuments will be grateful.”—Guardian. 
‘* Etchings...... not only interesting as specimens of careful work, but as portraits of 


corners of our city which are fast disappearing.”’—- Morning Post. 

‘““The twenty pictures are truly admirable; as rich in the spirit of archzology as in 
technical workmanship.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘“‘A sumptuous series of etchings.”—I/lustrated London News (G. A. Sala). 

“Mr. George has succeeded in imparting a vivid impression of what will be familiar bits 
of scenery to many.”’—Globe. 

‘ An artist-architect who takes into account every item of interest surrounding a building, 
and selects the best points of illustration.” —Daily News. 


The FINE ART SOCIETY, 148 New Bond Street, London; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 





ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 


Newest French and German Books, 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 


TERMS se. 


For particulars, apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 
HEAL AND SON. 
BEDSTEADS. | BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 103 61, PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
BEDDING. | SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. ANEWSPRING | the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s. 
3 ft. 28s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 
3 ft., 203, makes a most comfortable Bed, and | EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
cannot be surpassed at the price. FOOSE | COUCHES from 75s. 


DOWN QUILTS, from 1Cs. BLANKETS, 2 yds. WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
by 2} yds., 103 per pair. { OCCASIUNAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 


LIBRARY, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICE LIST OF BEDDING, FREE BY POST. 





195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, «nd often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 








THE WINTER EXHIBITION WILL OPEN ON 


THE 1st JANUARY, 


WITH A COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, 


AND OF DRAWINGS BY THE LATE 
DOYLE. 
SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


RICHARD 
ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 





R.A., 





THE PUBLIC IS INVITED TO VIEW (FREE) 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


“The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 





SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 


“MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 
“ HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 


FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM 
Copies OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 


From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 
Grand Antotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 


And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
=— process."—Porifolio, April, 


“Tf pictorialart is, indeed, an educa. 
tional influence of a hi zh order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beanty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the antotypes of 
tho Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 


natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, Just published, ‘* PETER, the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE.” well worthy, but they should also be 


September 4th, 1879, From.the Painting by JAS. ARCHER, E:q. 


An ILL USTRATED Pampa _et, *‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,’ with 


Press notices, free per 


post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.’’—Times, April 17th, 





PANCREATIC EMULSION 
THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT 
IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, c. 


By its use Strength and Weight are quickfy restored and maintained and the Appetite improved. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION has been for the last 20 years recognised by the 


Medical Profession as the 


SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. Bottles, 2s Gd, 5s, and 8s each. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 
And of Chemists in all parts of the World. 


PEAR S’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—‘‘ I always use it 
myself, and recommend to iny paticrts Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 
being more free froin excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and vp the Weak and Aged. 


GRANT'S Sportsman's Quality, for Outd Us 1 for Tiavellers. 
TONIc |GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with cho'ce Brandy. 
A fine appetizer ; ; pleasant with aérated waters. 


GRANT’ GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac. 
Sold by a'l Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers, T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone; a.d 22 sommes City. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 





SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


| 
ee 


KINAHAN’S | 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 


WHISKY. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL—A 
charming winter residence on the verge of 

the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 
North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 
looking hotel gardens, Reduced tariff from Novem. 
ber ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 


Ilfracombe, Devon. 
UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 

Paid-up Capital ... waa we. =£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund + £959,000 
Reserve Liability of Pr oprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

o TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sen’ 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on term3 
which muy be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, : 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 

effected in all parts of the World, 
Pigg claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 

. WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) — Joint 

FRANC IS B. M ACDON ALD, _S Secretaries. 











COMMER OAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY,.—Fi ig _ Mari ne. 
Capital Fully Subscribed —... 2,500,000 
Capital Paid up.. « 250, 000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about pe vee 875,900 
Other Funds exceed ... 1,000,000 
Toran Investep Funns Urwarps or TWO 


LILLIONS. = 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,009 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West- End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, a0. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 

INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 
AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 

AND PaY3 YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... Harvik M. Far PQUHAR, Esq. 





Apply to the Clerks at the erga Stations, the 
Local Agents, ¢ 
WEst-Enp Orricr — 8 GRAND MOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—6t CORNHILL, LONDON, E.%. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 








— 
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SIXPENNY MAGAZINES FOR 1885. 


NEW VOLUMES OF EACH COMMENCE WITH JANUARY. 


“Behold in these what leisure hours demand— | SABBATH READING FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand.’—Cowper. FAMILY. 


THE LEISURE HOUR. SIXPENCE MONTHLY—ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
(ENLARGED TO 72 IMPERIAL 8vo PAGES MONTHLY.) ler HE SUNDAY AT HOME. 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS.—LITERARY, | 

ARTISTIC, MUSICAL. | 


See Announcement ti January Part. 











(2° January Part, commencing a New Volume, ready at all 
Newsagents December 22nd, contains :— 


RUTH OLIPHANT. By Mrs. Coorrr. Illustrated by A. 


Forestier. 


January Part, ready at all Newsagents December 22nd, contains the . 
Opening Chapters of the New Serial Story :— oe ee ee LORD. By the Rev. ArexaypER 


ALOST SON. By M. Linskii1, Author of “Between the | The GREAT REST-GIVER. By the Author of “The Culture 


Heather and the Northern Sea.’ of Pleasure,” “ Life’s Pleasure Garden,” &e. 


RATIONAL FEEDING. By A. Wvyrex Buyrn, Author of | The JEWS in CENTRAL ASIA. By the Rev. Dr. LanspELt. 


the Handbook issued _at the Teaitl> Exhibition. | Illustrated. 
STORIES RETOLD in the FIRELIGHT. 1. A Strange Vision. = ” : 
The TRUE STORY of WAT TYLER. By 8.G. Guiry, D.D, | T2¢,BENEDICITE. A Series of Fine Illustrations. With 
WOOD GLEANERS. By W. J. Henvussy. TO-MORROW. By Dora Horr. 
Realm ot Calta, By Hansr ieee Me "BC Ty the GLOAMING. By I Frviz Maro. 

. Joos tee s Poem. Ba. ~— rat JOHN GORDON, SEAMAN. By Admiral Sir E. Perry. 
H s ngraving from a Photograph. _ ARMING the KNIGHT. With Illustrati om 
AMONG the NORTHUMBRIAN MINERS. By R. D. “* Yeumes nA oo: TP pe 

oBerts, Fellow of Clare Colleze, Cambridge. | Miss PRIS. By E. A. CAMPBELL. 

PIGTAILS and POWDER. From Picture by F. Dadd. 
OLD ENGLISH HOMES — KNOLE HOUSE. By E. _— FAR MEN SHOULD BE LIKE CHILDREN. By 


Paxton Hoop. Engravings by Whymp the Rey. Prebendary Harry Jones, M.A. 


FOOD for BODY and MIND— “PENNY DINNERS for The EVER-PRESENT FRIEND. 
School Children. By Bunsamry Crat |WYCLIFFE’S FOLLOWERS. By the Rev. Dr Sroveuroy. 


The late Professor FAWCETT. “With Portrait and Autograph. : 
The ROUT on MAJUBA HILL: its Lessens and Warnings. A SUNDAY MORNING with my YOUNG MEN’S CLASS. 


By James Macautay, M.D 
PIERRE’S MOTTO. A Talk in a Works shop. iSt. BRIDGET. By B. G. F. Sroxes, B.D. 
SONG of the NEW YEAR. By Mary Rowtes. |CRIMINALS and their RECLAMATION. 
pA oe i A MEDICAL MISSION in the HOLY LAND. 
0 ° y JAMES MASON. TEXT 
The WYCOMBE CHAIR MANUFACTURE. | | SCRIPTURE EXERCISES. 
‘The RELIGIOUS RECORD of the MONTH. 


VARIETIES. 
Vith Frontispiece in Colours, from Painting by Birket Foster, and 

With Illuminated Frontispiece,a New Year's Teat. 
London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


many other Illustrations. 





IVE] POOL. 1 LONDON on ce 
4 iv 4 ya 4 
L a LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. CAUTION.— seq f rtai 
: Est ablished 1836. dealers making nents. oye a eee EXT RACT 











Total Frvesied Wands ccccccccasccccoccsccesceves £3,673,204 | Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
The magnitude of the Comprny’s business enables | Liebig finds it penemnnry to caution the Public 0 F M EAT. 
it to acce; t Insurane:s on tl + favourable terms. | 4,04 tho Lichio ; Extr x swiaumeds . = - = . 
LIFE DEPARTMENT ~All decevictions of Life that the Liebig Company’s rey — FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
Insur: and Annuities at modera e rates, is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &e. 


The larze Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
: assured in the new Participating . Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
m declared at each valuation, | the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 

‘THE ssdenti “003 EDITIONS OF SSSURAROS N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





Invaluable and efficient Tunic for Iuvalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 








Give inereased fae ilities for Residence , Travel, and Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 

Occupation. —M Vintaining — es in foree.—Reviving 

Lapsed Poticie:.—Prompt Payment tof Claims. = = Se a ae aioe 
awe. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


Liverpool, London, Manchester, Lee 's, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Neweas' le. 
Prospe ctuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire anc 1 

Life Ins surance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices ; Cornhill, and Charing Or oss. 





RE OK 1851, 
IRKBECK BAN K—, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, - 
Current Accounts opened according to the wadgrar LEA and PERRIN SB. 


tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the . - 
minimum monthly halane¢ 2s, when not drawn below eF Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


220, No commission charged for keeping Accounts, | Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





The Bank also receives mouey on Deposit at Three ' a = es 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and ,] For Acidity of the Stomach. 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- D i N N E F Oo R D S For Heartburn and Headache, 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
HE GR EAT NEED.—The blood is : wie 
Suld by Chemists throughout the World. 
this vital fluid from all contaminations, and by that 


per cent. Interest, repayable on demeznd, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the A pure Solution. 
dends, and Conpons; and the purchase and sale of | For Gout and Indigestion. 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular M A G N E 3 ' A Safest aperient for delicate 
application. FRANCIS RAVE =NSCROFT. Manager. - 
a DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 

the life, and on its purity depends our health, 
if not our ¢ xiste nee, Thee Pills thoroughly cleanse ’ 5 - i ante ae ee 
power strengt} en and invigorate the whole system, | . a ene . - IDMPIDCa , om 1 sINTWar rT . 
healthily stimulate sluggish organs, repress over- POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT; 
excited action, and establish order of circulation 
and secretion "throug! cont every part of the body. 
Tue balsamic nature of Molloway’s Pills commends 2 RN FLOUR 
them to the favour of debilitated _ nervous con- 
stitutions which they soon resuscitat . They ive 
all obstructions, both in the bowe! and e 


re, 
and are, on that account, much soug “ht after for pro- 
moting "rea mlarity of action in a females and | 





IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


Ome cause have become s:. 


delicate persons who are natur ally k, or whof:om | FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM 
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| Gaaiiae FORKS, and SPOONS. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 





ELECTR®?-SILVER PLATE on BEST NICKEL. 


\ 
Best Quality, Strongly lrivate - Bead or | King’s 
Plated. jOld Silvr| Thread. jor Shell. 















lg cf a.j@ s. d.j£ 8s. d. 
Table Forks .. - per doz.110 02 1 02 5 0 
Table Spoons .. do. j110 02 1 02 5 0 
Dessert Forks .. do. j1 2 01 9 O111 0 
Dessert Spoons . & £201 8 2h Ss 
Tea Spoons ............ do. ‘O1t O11 O O11 2 0 


The above are of the highest quality, will WEAR 
for 20 YEARS as STERLING SiLV&R, and are 30 
per cent. lower than a similar quality is usually sold 


for. 
A SECOND QUALITY of FIDDLE PATTERN: 
Tables, 23s per doz. ; Dessert, 17s; Teas, 12s. 


UTLERY WARRANTED. 


Handles Screwed or Rivetted. 


| Table | Dessert} Carvers 
Blades of the finest Steel. i 


| Knives | Knives y pair 

















a. ¥ s. d. 








s. 

s. | a. 2 
3}-in. Ivory Handles...per ee 15 0} 11 0| 7 0 
Sh-in, do. do............6.06 do. | 20 0);16 0; 7 O 
38-in. do. do.,to balance do. | 22 0/17 0|] 7 0 
Asin. dO. dO. ..........00008 do, | 28 0 | 20 0 | 8 0 
4in. do. do. do. ......... do. | 32 0|22 0; 8 0 
4-in. do, fine do. do. ... do. | 36 0 | 26 0/10 6 
4in.do. do do..........00 do. 40 0| 30 0/11 6 
4.in. do. do., African... do. 44 0) 35 0)15 0 


Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free. 
Colza Oil, best, 2s 10d per gallon; Kerosine, water- 
white, 1s 1d. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Irormonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 
Street, W., &c. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illus: 
trations, post free. 


BEAND & 007s OWN SAUCE. 











and 


ported MEATS. Also, 


QOuPS, PRESERV ED PROVISIONS 











— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





é npeiis SOUP,and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Meda), Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
ND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
“‘Unqne:tionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.’”—Jurors’ AwarD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


NTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 1884. 
NOLD MEDAL awarded, 
WY FOR EXCELLENCE of QUALITY, TO 
ALT and CO.,, 
EAST INDIA PALE and 


BURTON ALE BREWERS, 
Stores and Offices, 21 to31 PANCRAS ROAD, 
LONDON 


NDON. 
IST of PRICES to be obtained of all the 
Principal Dealers. 


BLAIR’'S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is qu'ckly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and arecertain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

£old by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 





On December 23rd (Sixpence), New Series, No. 19. 


7" CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY. 
CONTENTS, 

Rarnsow Goip. By David Christie Murray. Book 
I —How Hercule Asmodé2 Bonaventure Enlisted 
Job Round. Chaps. 1-3. 

CuanrLes Dickens AT Home. By his Eldest Daughter. 

REMINISCENCES OF Foo-CHow. 

Go TO THE ANT. 

Tue TALK OF THE Town. By James Payn. Chap. 
27. A Royal Patron.—Chap. 28. The Green-Eyed 
Monster.—Chap. 29. The Cypher.—Chap. 30, The 
Play. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

London : SmirxH, ELDER, and Co,, 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price 1s, Monthly; 12s per annum, post free. 

TT ea EXPOS IT OR. 

NEW SERIES commencing in JANUARY, 1835. 
ConTENTS. 

RecENT RESEARCHES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Right Rey. J. B. Lightfvot, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. . 

Tue EPISTLE TO THE CoLossIANns.—I. The Writer 
and tre Readers. By Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 


-D. 

Dives anp Lazarus. By Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE TO CHRISTIANITY.— 
I. By Prof. Henry Drummond. 

BrsuHor MARTENSEN. By Edmund Gosse. 

Survey OF RECENT FOREIGN LITERATURE ON THE 
O_p Testament. By Prof. Hermann L, Strack, 
University of Berlin. 

Brevis :—Bishop Temple on Science and Religion. 
By Prof. Henry Drummond.—The Sealing of the 
Heavenly Bread By the Editur.—Alphaas and 
Klopas. By the Editor. 

London: Hopper AND STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 

Row. 





7 a. ART JOURNAL. 
Commencement of a New Series January, 1885, 
Reduction in price to 1s 6d, Monthly. A large 
Engraving in every Number. Same size and number 
of pages as before. 
The JANUARY PART will be PUBLISHED on 
MONDAY, December 22nd, 
ConrTENTS. 
THe WeppInc Mornine.—Etching. 
Murray, after Henry Mosler, 
Tue Mask OF Sitence. By J. A. Blaikie. Tlustrated. 
SOME LATE ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Illustrated. 
An Eastern Painter. By H. Zimmern. Illustrated. 
Niagara. By Joseph Hatton. With an Illustration 
by H.R H. the Princess Louise. 
THe Earty Maponnas OF RAPHAEL, 
Wallis, R.W.S. Iustrated. 
UNEDITED NOTICESOF THE ARTS IN ENGLAND. By 
Alfred Beaver. 
MopERN FRENCH STAINED Guass. By R. Fenwick. 
Illustrated. 
A Woman's University. By Walter Armstrong. 
Illustrated. 


The Art JourNAL OFrrict, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


MNHE LADIES’ TREASURY. 
_ A HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 7d Monthly. 

The JANUARY PART (beginning a New Volume) 

contains the Opening Chapters of a New Serial Tale 

by M. Cross, entitled, 

His FaTHer’s Darina. 

MarriaGE Customs. By the Rev. J. Hardy. 

Lapy NAIRNE AND HER Sones. By J. C. Hadden. 

Eayrt: ANCIENT AND MopERN. With Three Full-page 
lilustrations :—Fellah Woman and her Child: An 
Arab Maiden in Egypt; The Rising of the Nile in 
Ezypt. 

My Lover, Joun JeEsson. A Complete Story. 

Iris Superstitions. By M. Tyner. 

THe Fivr-Franc Piece. A Complete Story. 

Poetry, Fancy NEEDLEWORK (Illustrated), Cookery, 
GARDENING, ETIQUETTE, 

Ten Paces OF ENGRAVINGS OF THE NEWEST 
FASHIONS. 

Notes ON DRESSMAKING. 

A BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED FASHIONED PLATE OF BALL 
COSTUMES, 

A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING IN AQuA-TINTA, suitable for 
framing or Screen Decoration. 
Order early of your Bookseller, or send 8d in stamps 

to the Office, 
London: BemrosE and Sons, 23 Old Bailey, and 

Derby. 


By CG. O° 


By Henry 








Illustrated by Miss N. Huxley. 
Y WIFE’S RELATIONS. 
A Story of Pigland. By“ H. A..H.”) With 
24 Illustrations printed in colour. Feap. 4to, 3s 6d. 
London: J. 8. Virtur and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy 
Lane, Paternoster Row. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, po-t free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— ee BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
verts Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair, Sold 





a all Ohemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and lls, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 





es 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT's 
NEW WORKS. 


The PICTORIAL PRESS: Its 


Origin and Progress. By Mason Jackson, ] 
vol., demy 8vo, With 15v Illustrations, 16s, 


MAORI of eal MBRIDGE 


’ 

LODGES PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1885. Under the especial 
Patronage of her Majesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Fifty-fourth Edition, 1 vol.,with the 
— beautifully engraved, 3ls 6d, bound, gilt 
edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The WITCH'S HEAD. By H. 


Riper HaGearp, Author of ** Dawn.” 3° vols. 


The CARDICS. By William 


GEORGE WaTERS. 3 vols. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘‘ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols, 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the 


Rev. W. O. PeiLx, Author of “ Tay.” 3 yols, 


RALPH RAEBURN. By John 


BERWICK HarwooD. 3 vols, 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall. 
Second and Cheap Ejlition, 1 vol., 63. 





| eee By Pakennam Bearty, 

New Edition, revised and corrected, together 
with all the Poems addressed by Mr. Beatty to the 
late Richard Hergist Horne. {In preparation. 

** Of a fine lyrical feeling thereis plenty of evidence. 
‘ Marcia’s’ sougs are true songs, with a real breath 
of life aud beauty in them. We shall look for true: 
poetry from Mr. Beatty.”—Spectator, 

** Full of the life and movement of in‘ense feeling,” 
—Literary World. 


To MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT and OTHERS, 
ORTY-FIVE YEARS of REGIS- 
TRATION STATISTICS, proving Vaccination 
to be buth useless and dangerous, with Illustrative 
Diagrams of Mortality. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, 
LL.D., Author of ‘* The Geographical Distribution of 
Animals,” ‘* The Malay Archipelugo,” &, Price 1s, 
Kk, W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


Just published, Second Edition, re.ised and enlarged, 
demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s 6d. 
| Pg te RES on MENTAL _ DIS- 
EASE. By W. H. 0. Sankey, M.D.Lond., 
F R.C.P., late Lecturer on Mental Diseases University 
Coliege, London ; Proprietor of the Boreatton Park 
Asylum. 

“A most useful and readable work.’’—Practi’ioner. 

**{ Dr. Sankey’s}| great acquaintance with insanity 
appears in every page...... In no part of this work is 
Dr. Saukey’s skill and experience better shown than 
in the chapter on treatment.’’-—London Medical 
Record. 

London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 320 pp., price is; by post, ls 34, 
i ine E CONSTITUTIONAL YEAR- 

BOOK, 1885. 

Contains 90 pages of vaiuable Statistical Tables, 
Summary of the Redistribution Bill, full information 
about the House of Commons, the House of Lords 
and the Constituencies, Political Notes, Summaries 
for the Year 1884, and Notes on a variety of other 
subjects. 

‘“An extraordinary shillingsworth of political 
information.” 

London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pail Mall. 


T OSPITAL PLANS (see this week’s 

BUILDER, price 4d; by post, 4)d; annual 
subscription, 19s); also for Illustrations of Carvings 
from Vézelay; Reredos at Meavy Church, Devon ; 
Bedstone Court, Shropshire ; Togethor with Articles 
on Circular Hospital Wards—Types of Beauty in 
Nature and Art—Semper’s Theory of Ornament—A 
Corner of Wiltshire—Notes at Vézelay, by a French 
Artist—Student’s Column—A Perspective Lesson, &¢. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


OOKS ata DISCOUNT of 3d to $d 

in the SHILLING.—Now ready, GILBERT 

and FIELD’S NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Many 
beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound, 
suitable for presentation, from the published prices 
of which the above liberal discoun' is allowed. 
Catalozues gratis and postage free.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate St.eet and 18 Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C, 


ecent Books 


and & Something About Them 


FIELD & Tuer, Publishers & Printers, 
The Leadenhall Press, 50, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 24 pages. FREZ. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


THE EDITOR BEGS TO ANNOUNCE 


THAT THE JANUARY NUMBER 
(Price One Shilling, now ready), 


CONTAINS THE COMMENCEMENT 


OF TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES. 


1A GIRTON GIRL. 


By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


Author of “ Ought we to visit her ?’’ 


and 


2MITRE COURT. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 


Author of “‘ George Geith.’’ 


In addition to these two serials and other short 
stories, are “Recollections of Mark Pattison,” 
Prince Bismarck’s Character,”’ “ Lord Malmesbury,” 


&e. 





MR. F. WYVILLE HOMES POEMS. 
SONGS of a WAYFARER. FExtra 


feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Mr. Home is a true poet......He is almost worthy 
to rauk with Leigh Hunt or with Hood in his serious 
efforts.”’—Atheneum. 

“Mr. Home’s poetical workmanship bears upon it 
the stamp of the age.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


LAY CANTICLES and other POEMS. 
Feap., 8vo, 5+. 

“The work of a scholar of fine sense.’”’—Saturday 
Review. 

“With poetic fervour, Mr. Home is able tocombine 
a Meissonnicr-like delicacy and minuteness of touch.” 
—Scotsman. 

London: PICKERING and CO., 66 Haymarket, S.W. 





Ju-t published, price 6d. 
PROGRESS IN THEOLOGY. 
The Address to the Edinburgh University Theological 
Society. 
By the Rev. EDWIN HATCH, D.D., Oxford. 
Edinburgh : Macniven and WALLACE. 


Now ready. Price Three Guineas, 
yee FAIR ALBUM. Sixteenth 


Scries, 1884. Containing the whole of 
the Portraits issued during the year, 
together with the Letterpress Notices 
re‘ating thereto, by JeHu JUNIOR. 

A List of all the Portraits contained 
in each Series of the Albnm from the 
commencement up to the end of 1884 
be had post-free on application. 

London: ‘‘ Vanity Farr” Office, 12 
Tav'stock Street, Covent Garden ; and 

— all Booksellers, 
Price 1s, post-free. 
TI\HE PRINCIPLES of PARLIA- 
MENTARY REPRESENTATION. By Cuar.tes 
L. Dopason, M.A., Student and late Mathematical 
Lecturer, of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Tke writer claims to have proved :—(1), That to 
give each elector as many votes as his district returns 
members, ¢.g., in ‘*single-Member” districts, entails 
the greatest possible injustice, by leaving nearly half 
the electorate without any political weight ; (2) That 
districts should return three or more members each ; 
(3) That each elector should give one vote only (the 
method here suggested for transferring surplus votes, 
is far more simple and equitable than that of making 
each elector arrange a list of candidates). The writer 
claims for his system of representation that it is abso- 
lutely simple and would secure in the House an 
almost exact expression of national opinion, 

__London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pail Mall. 


This. day is published, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
ENTENARY STUDIES. 
/ _ WYCLIF BEGAT GEORGE, and DOL- 
LINGER’S LUTHER. By Epwin pe Liste. 
London: ;W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 








THE 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BOOK HUNTER. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L., &c., 
Author of “ A History of Scotland,” ‘The Scot Abroad,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, Roxburghe Binding, 7s 6d. 


*,* This Edition contains all the latest emendations and corrections, and a copious 
Index. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE GRAND-DAUGHTER OF THE GREAT IRISH 
LIBERATOR, DANIEL O'CONNELL, 





In 3 vols. at all Libraries, price 31s 6d. 


“LOYAL, BRAVE, AND TRUE.” 


By ALICE O’CONNELL. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** Few novels that have come under our notice have ; ‘ Miss O’Connell holds the somewhat involved 
appeared as well deserving of praise.” —Court Journal, | threads of her story very well ia hand...... The society 
‘ .. | pictures are graphic and _ striking.’’—JZiverpoo! 
“We have taken up a charmingly entertaining | Mercury. 
novel,.,...I1t is not only cleverly writtea, but contains « Likely to 1 i " ‘ : 
aan ; Likely ave ¢ siderable cir n 
such an intricate plot that in the space allotted us | gp, nae one 
ading ce.” —s \e 


ye C2 onde: r even line it.””—Court 
faa” a a ee “We regard the book as a most remarkable effort 

of a young writer.’’—Cork Examiner. 

** Miss O’Connell may consider her story a success. “Apart from its own merits, which are consider- 
..... The story has much to recommend it......A eon- | able, it will not detract from the popularity of the 
siderable amount of really excellent writing.”"— | novel to let it be known, in this country at least, 
Society. that it is the work of a grand-daughter of the 
Liberator.”—Limerick Chronicle, 

“*Loyal, Brave, and True’ will have more than 
ordinary interest here, and many will rejoice that 

| the sister-in-law of one of the most popniar men in 

**A very good example of what a pleasing and | thedistrict has achieved so groat a triumph in the 
healthy novel should be.”—Manchester Courier. first novel from her pen.”’—Kilkenny Moderator. 





‘* Miss Alice O’Connell is a very ponderous writer. | 
iaaaa There is a pleasant mystery contained in the | 
title she has chosen,”’"—Whitehall Review. 


London : 
J. and R. MAXWELL, 
Milton House, 14 and 15 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, and 35 St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, 
E.C.; and at all Libraries, &c. 


NEW TALE FOR CHRISTMAS. 


EFFIE AND HER STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES: 
A very Curious Story, almost True. 
By the Rev. J. CROFTS, 


Author of ‘‘ Flowers with Roots.” 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, 


Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 53. 


FLOWERS with ROOTS. By the Same Author. Being Allegories 


and Sermons for Children. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

“* Certainly since Mr. Carrol gave us ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ there has not appeared a more charming 
tale than these adventures of Effie. It is a book which any child will read again and again with delight, and 
not a few elder readers will enjoy it too. The beautifully-drawn pictures are by Gordon Browne, and the 
get-up is capital.’’—Bookseller. . ‘ 

‘* Here we have an Effie who may be called the younger sister of a still more famous Alice, the traveller 
in Wonderland. Effie, herself, is charming.’’—Academy. 

“‘ This is even more charming than the ‘ Day of Wonders,’ and far more instructive than its prototype, 
* Alice in Wonderland.’ Effie’s adventures are charmingly and amnsingly told, and well illustrated with nine 
fanciful woodcuts. We have enjoyed many a quiet laugh over some of the shrewd sayings.”—Church Review. 

‘* & capital story for little ones ; an amusing series of adventures sure to b2 appreciated.” —Standard, 


Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., St. Paul’s. 


fiu Series of TIM BE. 


A Magazine of Current Topics, Literature, and Art. 


Monthly, medium 8vo, 1s. 

With the New Year (1885), the present Proprietors of this Magazine purpose altering its character to aa 
important extent. It is intended that TIME shall in future occupy a distinct place of its own in Periodical 
Literature, entering into rivalry with no existing Serial. It will represeut no party orclique. Its uame will 
be the standard of its contents, and whilst claiming to rank among the more distinctly literary of the 
Monthlies, it will provide matter for all classes of readers. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. : ws 

Rev. S. A. Barnett: “‘ A University Settlement in Whitechapel.”—Vernon Lez: ‘‘ Signor Cariazio: a 
Musical Medley."—Anprew Lane and F, ANsTEY: “From the Ghost’s Point of View.”’—Rev. Hitperic 
FRIEND: “Oriental Flower Lore.’’—W. F. Krirey, Ex-Secretary, Lond. Lodge Theosoph. Soc.: ‘'The 
Theosophical Society.’"—Mrs. 0. P. Inpert: ‘‘ From Nature.”—Witiiam Arcuer: “ Shakespeare and the 
Public.’—W1ti1am Sime, Author of “ King Capital,” “‘The Red Route,” &c.: “Cradle and Spade. 
Caps, 1-8.—Literary Indes of the past Three Months. 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO 
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ON DECEMBER 23rp WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
Price 12s 6d in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 


Vol. I. (ABBADIE—ANNE) of 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months, and it is confidently 
expected that the Work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 


HE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a 
want which has, for more than half a century, been generally felt. Every 
reader has recognised the utility of the great French Dictionaries of Universal 
Biography. At the present day such work would be rendered impracticable by 
the great increase of the results of historical inquiry. Some division of Jabour 
seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation should have its own Biographical 
Dictionary. The German and Belgian Dictionaries, now in progress, are instances 
of such work abroad; and it is intended to provide a Dictionary for our own 
nation worthy to take a place beside them. 

In later volumes it will be sought to remedy any errors of excess or defect 
which may be pointed ont in the first. It is confidently hoped, in any case, that 
the execution of the work will be not unworthy of the aims implied in its title ; 
and that it will take its place beside the completest Biographical Dictionaries 
hitherto published. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





N OTICE—Z%e SECOND EDITION of Mr. 

BROWNING’S NEW POEM,“ FERISHTAH’S 
FANCIES,” és ready this day. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


“ The magazine reader will find no better investment for his 
siepence.”—PaLL Mau GAzerre. 

“ The Cornhill is the most interesting of English Magazines.” 
—Vanity Farr. 

N OTICE—Zie JANUARY NUMBER of the 

CORNHILL MAGAZINE will contain the First 
Part of a NEW STORY by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
entitled “ RAINBOW GOLD.” 

In the same number will appear an Article upon CHARLES 
DICKENS, written by his ELDEST DAUGHTER, en- 
titled “ CHARLES DICKENS AT HOME,” with special 
reference to his relations with Children. 

*,* Ready at all Booksellers and Newsagents on December 23rd. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S’ 
LIFE. 


i R. ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE has undertaken to pre- 

pare the BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of his grandfather 
SAMU EL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, and for this purpose is now arrang- 
ing family papers and letters which have not hitherto been published. 
In order to make this work as complete as possible, he invites the assist- 
ance of any who may be in possession of autograph letters of the 
Poet, and engages to return them if sent for him to the care of his 
publishers, Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 1 Paternoster 
Square. 





pecs WARD’S ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 





HE SHAKSPERE CALENDAR. Consisting of a Date- 
Block attached to an Ornamental Mount, representing a view from“ Henry 
IV.” A leaf to be torn every day from the block, each one being provided with 
4 _— quotation from Shakspere, and useful Astronomical Information. 
rice 1s, 
4 VERY-DAY CALENDAR. Constructed on the same 
4 principles, but with differently decorated Mount, and with quotations 
from great writers and thinkers of all ages and nationalities. Price 1s, 








T\AY UNTO DAY. Constructed on the same principles, 
mt a with Emblematic Mount, and a text from the Bible for each day. 
’rice ls, . 





yee DAR of the SEASONS. A Pocket Calendar, with 
4 Designs in Colour, symbolical of the Seasons of the year. 8 pages, con- 


taining all the usual calendar information. Price 6d. 


YTITa 7 *« f QT & 
| gees S WARD'S CONCISE DIARIES for 1885. 
LV Lightest, handiest, neatest, best. Beautifully printed on metallic paper, 
in six sizes. Each Diary can be had in Four Parts, only one of which need be 
carried in the pocket at atime. In a variety of light and strong covers to last 
several years, and in elegant styles for presents. Complete Descriptive List post 
free on application. 





N “ARCUS WARD’S CHRISTMAS CARDS. The New 
Bt Designs for this season (over 500 in number) may now be had of all Book- 
sellers, Stationers, and Fancy Dealers. The trade only supplied by the Manu- 


facturers, whose name is clearly printed on every card they publish. Descriptive 
List post free, , 


MARCUS WARD & CO., Limited, Oriel House, Farringdon Street, London, EC. 













W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND (0, 


SOME HANDSOME GIFT - BOOKS. 

21/0.] The ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS of all PARTS of the 
GLOBE, By G. Puirurrs Bevan, F.S.S. Consisting of 31 "© Relief 
(or embossed) maps, with descriptive text facing each map. Each ped 
is separately framed in cardb.ard mounts, and the whole handsomely 
ono in one volume, half-persian, gilt, royal 4to. Second Edition now 

“This atlas measures twelve inches by ten, and is 

to lie perfectly flat wherever opened. Every one who <uhes bine, = 
to learn physical geography should buy the ‘Royal Relief Atlas.’ tt 
will be a revelation to them.” —Teachev. # 


10/6.] FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. By the Rey, 


Hi.peric Friend. Second Edition, demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s 6a. 

“A full study of a very fascinating subject......A perfect treasury 
of carious and out-of-the-way flower-learning....../ Altogether the work 
is an important and exhaustive one, and occupies a distinct place of its 
own.”’—Times. og 


7/6.] LITTLE CYCLOPZDIA of COMMON THINGS. By 
the Rev. Sir Geo. W. Cox, Bart., MA. Fourth Edition, demy 8yo, 7s 6¢ 
‘Has deservedly reached a fourth edition. For handy reference and 
information on subjects of common interest, it is to be preferred to the 
big encyclopeedias. You get an explanation, for example, concerning 
the raw materials and products of manufacture, the practical applice 
tions of science, and the main facts of natural history, chemistry and 
most other departments of knowledge, within brief compass sofia 
numerous illustrations are often a material help in clearing away diffi- 
culties and misapprehensions that widely prevail with regard to common 
things. The volume has also the important recommendation of being 
remarkably cheap.” —NScotsman, 


7/6.| CRUISE of the ‘ALERT’ in POLYNESIAN 
WATERS. By R. W. Coppinger, M.D. (Staff Surgeon), Third Edition 
with all the original Plates by the Author and Mr. F. North, R.N. 7s6d, 
“ Dr. Coppinger is a close and accurate observer, and what he has to 
say is not only worth hearing, but is so said that one finds a pleasure 
in listening......There are some goo’ illustrations, and altogether the 
‘Cruise of the ‘ Alert’’ forms an important addition to our knowledge 
of Patagonian and Polynesian waters.’’— Academy. ™ 
“Ts full of interest......The book is a model of its class.”—Graphie, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a DUNDEE WEAVER BOY. 
7/6.] HARD BATTLES for LIFE and USEFULNESS. 


i 
By Rev. J. Incues Hittocks. With a Photographic Portrait, 7s 6d. 
“Tt is a plain unvarnished tale of how the weaver boy worked his 
way. A very remarkable story, and as a mere record of what deter. 
mination and diligence can effect is most interesting...... [Reade-s] will 
gain some dim notion of how those live whose ‘ life is worse than hell,’ 
of the much that ought to be done by all, of what may bo done, 
and of the comparatively little that is being done to mend matters,”— 
Glasgow Herald, 
“The story of a remarkable carcer, one of the most striking we have 
read for many a day,”’—Saturday Review, 


7/6.] REYNARD the FOX: an Old Story New Told. With 


the original Drawings of W. Kaulbach. Post 4to, cloth extra, gilt top, 











7s Od. 
“ The illustrations are the well-known ones of Kaulbach, which show 
a most fertile imagination, and the driest humour.”—Literary Werld, 


7/6.] ASGARD and the GODS: Tales and Traditions of 
Our Northern Ancestors. By Dr. W. WAGNER and W, Anson. Third 
Edition, Illustrated, 7s 6d. 


7/6.] EPICS and ROMANCES of the MIDDLE AGES. 


By Dr. W. WAGNER and W, Anson, Second Edition, Ilustrated, 7s 6d. 


To the two following Books, each with 24 Pages of Coloured 
Plates of Children, Flowers, Dogs, and Cats, will probably ke accorded the 
palm in tho way of Children’s Coloured Books for this Christmas Season, 
Copies will be found in stock at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls. 
‘“ISMAY THORN and LILY CHITTY have produced two 

Books, under the auspices of Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., of charming 

little verses and coloured pictures of flowers and children, called HARLE- 

QUIN EGGS and IN and OUT. ‘The Love in a Mist,’ bordering one 

page, is exquisitely drawn, and the four strawberries at the corners of another 

aro perfect studies—even the fungi, with elves perched on them, are true to indi- 
vidual nature, and the children who figure among them are full of grace.’— 

Guardian, November 10th, 1884. 

3y Mrs. FRANK MALLESON, 


J 
NOTES on the EARLY TRAINING of CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. Frank MALLesoN Crown 8Svo, 2s 6d. 
London : W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 


BLACKIE § SON’S NEW BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 





TRUE to the OLD FLAG: a Tale of the American War 
of Independence. By G. A. Henty. With 12 Full-page Ilustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 


In FREEDOM’S CAUSE : a Story of Wallace and Bruce. 
By G.A.Henty. With12 Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


BUNYIP LAND: the Story of 2 Wild Journey in New 
Guinea. By G. MANVILLE Fenn. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth clezant, olivine edges, 63, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Reprinted from 
the Author’s Edition and Illustrated by above 100 Pictures designed by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND: ag Tale of Cressy and 
Poitiers. By G. A. Henry. With 8 Full-page Mlustrations, crown 8v0, 
cloth elegant, 5s. 


MENHARDOC: a Story of Cornish Nets and Mines. By 
. MANVILLE Fenn, With 8 Fnll-page Illustrations, Crown Svo, cloth 
elegant, 53. 


he PIRATE ISLAND: a Story of the South Pacific. By 


Harry Cotirnawoop, With 8 Full-page Pictures, crown 8yo, cloth elegant, 5s. 


The WRECK of the ‘NANCY BELL; or, Cast Away on 


Kerguelen Land. By Joun C. Hurcueson. Illustrated by 6 Full-page 
Pictures, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 











London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, with Plan, price 4s. 


The MONUMENTS of ATHENS : an Historical 


and Archmological De cription, by Panacrores G. Kastromenos. Translated 
from the Greek by AGNES SMITH. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


——— 


teady Morday, December 22nd. 


CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM. 


The Story of the Reading Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). 
By Groxce Dotsy. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 63. 

: Chap. 1. My First Tour with the “Chie’.’—Chap. 2. A Glimpse 
ds.’—Chap. 3. On Tour in Scotland and Ireland.—Chap. 4. I go 
rospect " for the “ Chief. '—Chap. 5. Preparations for the Second 
nencement of the Sccond American Tour.— 
Chap. 7. (hr istmas and the New Y —Chap.8. Further American Experiences. 
—Chap. 9. The Close of the American Tour and tke Return Home.—Chap. 20. 
Fight Thousand Pounds for a Hundred Readings.—Chap. 11. The Last Tour in 
Scotland and Ireland.—Chap. 12. The Beginning of the End.—Chap. 13. American 
Visitors at “ Gad’s ”—The Last Readings and Farewell to the Public.—Chap. 1t. 
Hyde Park Place—The “ Chief’s ’”’ Last Days in Town.—Ckap, 15. The End. 









* ‘ 

of Life at ad s 
America to “Pt "for J 
Ser'cal Tour.—Chap. 6. The Com: 








Miss MATHILDE BLIND’S NOVEL. 


TARANTELLA: a Romance. By Mathilde 


Burp, Author of “ Life of George Eliot,” &e. 2 vols., 21s. 

“The name of Mathilde Blind affixed aa author ‘ to anything ’ is a guarantee of 
the writiag being of the first order. Her present book is extremely clever, and the 
treatment of the weird subject she has chosen picturesque in the extreme...... The 
author’s local colouring is especially fine, and her character-st udies extremely 
strong Thrice welcome in its two-volume form, ‘ Tarantella’ is a book which 1s 
pound to make its mark.” —Whitehall Review, 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


BRUCE. 


ROBERT DE 
An Historical Play. 
By DAVID GRAHAM. 
Crown 8yvo, 6s. 


“Mr. Graham’s tragedy, ‘ Robert de Bruee,’ is a fair example of the historical 
play, and is dramatic in conception...... There are some well-wrought scenes in the 
drama, and some excellent situations.” —Saturday Review, 

“* Robert de Bruce’ is aremarkable play.’’-—Edinboro’ Courant. 

“The whole character of the play—the style, the conception, the poetry—are 
such as every thoughtful reader will admire and appreciate. We hope that this 
is only the first of other Scottish historical plays which will follow from the pen 
of Mr. Graham.’’—Brighton Gazeite. 

“Mr. Grakam has not only fire and expression, but poetical faculties of no 
mean order.”’—Ovford Times. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NEW REALISTIC NOVEL, 


In crown 8ro0, 459 pages, 6s, 


A MUMMER’S WIFE. By George 


Moore. 
‘A striking book, clever, unpleasant, realistic. No one who wishes to examine 
the subject of realism with regard to Enzlish novels could neglect ‘A Mummer’s 
Wife.’ ”—Alhenaum. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “SIDE-LIGHTS on 
ENGLISH SOCIETY.” 
In 2 vols. large post 8vo, attractively bound, 25s. 


UNDER the LENS: Social Photo- 


graphs. By E, C. GrenvitLe-Murray. Comprising Jilts, Adventurers and 
Adventuresses, Public Schoo! Boys and Undergraduates, Spendthrifts, 
Honourable Gentlemen (M.P.’s), Some Women I have known, and Roughs 
of High and Low Degree. Illustrated with 300 Engravings. 

This book, like the Author's well-known “ Side Lights on English Society,”’ has 
been p'aced on the Index Expurgatorius of Messrs. Mudie’s and W. H. Smith and 
Son’s Select Circulating Libraries.. It may be obtained, however, at all the other 
important Libraries in Town and Country. 


VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a constant succession of the Best New Books. 





Now ready, Gratis and Postage Free. 
A REVISED LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW and CHOICE BOOKS 
Lately added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, Gratis and Postage Free, 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 

This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand 
Older Books at the lowest current prices. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Morocco, 
Calf Extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s 
Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, or 
Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, is also now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





POPULAR SCIENTIFIC 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


‘The secret of Miss Buckley’s snecess as a popular expounder of the abstruse 
results of the highest scientific research is her own mastery of the processes and 
results. She is content with no secondhand knowledge; she has in all cases gone 
to the fountain-head.”’—Times. is 


BOOKS 





Third Ed‘tion, crown 8yo, with 77 Illustrations. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to 
the Present Day. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s 6d ; cloth plain, 73 6d. 

“ For a present to an intelligent youngster with a scientific turn we can hardly 
think of a better book; while it is ju-t the thing togive for a holiday-task or a 
prize in science......We know very few men who could have written so charming 
and so simple a history as this; it has all the best properties of a woman’s style. 
On the other hand, we know still fewer women who could have handled matters 
so manifold and so various, with so firm a grasp, and so accurate a touch.” 
—Journal of Education, 







By the SAME AUTHORESS, 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Four- 


teenth Thousand, post Svo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63. 


LIFE and her CHILDREN: Glimpses of 


Animal Life from theAmaba to the Insects. Eighth Theusand, post 8vo, with 
upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s, 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Backboned Family. Fourth Thousand, post Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s 6:1. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Second Edition, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 303. Size when shut, 
15 inches by 12}. 


LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


{to Edition, containing 4t Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully 
engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical Index to the 
Geography of the World. 

This Atlas is designed to supply the want which has been felt of a thorough] 
reliable Atlas of a handy size. Each Map measures 14 inches by 11. The work 
has been executed throughout in the highest style of cartography, regardless of 

expense, and forms an invaluable and portable book of reference. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 














Seccnd Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. large post 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 32s. 


A HISTORY OF LONDON. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 


Author of ‘* Round about London,” “ Through London,” &e. 


‘* 4 book which cannot be neglected by any student of London history.”— 
Academy (Henry B. Wheatley). 

“ Mr. Loftie’s ‘ History of London’ is a thorough and scholarly piece of work.” 
—Contemporary Revier. 

“The most complete and masterly beok of the kind that has recently come 
before us.” —British Quarterly Review. 

“ Extensive erudition and sound judgment are found in combination with a 
most attractive and entertaining style.” —Jllustrated London News (G. A. 8.) 

“Mr. W. J. Loftie’s ‘ History of London’ will take rank as aclassic. No one 
who is competent to judge will lay down the book without a feeling of admira- 
tion for the fulness and thoroughness of its author. Mr, Loftie has read 
widely and assimilated closely.” —World. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the FIRST EDITION, with Three 


Maps and View of London in 1710, price 2s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Nearly ready, large post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 21s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rudler, F.G.S., and 


G. G. CuisnHotm, B.Sc. Edited by Sir ANprew C. Ramsay, LUL.D., F.R.S. 
With Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Forming the 
new Volume of ‘‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel for 
General Reading.’”? A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions 
of the Globe. 

NOTE. 

This volume on “ Europe ’’ is based, like the others of the Serics, on Hellwald’s 
well-known work, ‘* Die Erde und ilre Vilker ;” but it has been found desirable 
to recast a great part of the original work. The labour necessary being more 
than Sir A. C. Ramsay could conveniently bestow on it, it was handed to Mr. 
Rudler and Mr. Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, corrected the proofs of the 
entire translation, and made extensive additions to the work, adding entire 
chapters on the subjects in which he was specially interested. By the recasting, 
the plan of the volume has been rendered much more systematic, and a large 
portion of the Physical part has been rewritten. 

A valuable essay on European ethnology and philology has been contributed, in 
the shape of an Appendix, by Professor Keane. Throughout the work great care 
has been taken to ensure accuracy, and to present the la‘est additions to our 
knowledge of the various subjects under discussion. Equal care has been taken 
in the preparation of the series of Maps, which will, it is hoped, be found valuable 
accompaniments to the text. 


In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 
NORTH AMERICA.—UNITED STATES. By Professor F. 
V. Haypen. CANADA. By Profeszor A. R. C. Setwrs, F.R.S, 
AUSTRALASIA. By A. R. Watiacr, F.R.G.S. Third 
‘ Edition. 
AFRICA. By the late Kettn Jonnsroy, F.R.G.S. Fourth 
8. 


Edition, Revised and Corrected by E. G. Ravenstery, FRG 


CENTRAL AMERICA, the WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 
AMERICA. By H. W. Bates, F.R.G.3. Second Edition. 


ASIA. By A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Edited by Sir Ricnaro 
Trmpte, Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW RBADY. . 
The CORRESPONDENCE and DIARIES 


of the RT. HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER, LLD., and F.R.S. (Secretary 
to the Admiralty from 1809 to 1830): comprising Letters, Memoranda, and 
other Documents relating to the chief Political and Social Events of the First 
Half of the Present Century. Edited by Louis J. Jenninas. With Portra't, 
3 vols. 8vo, 45s. 


The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 
By Sir Cuartes Lyriy, F.R.S. A New Edition, entirely revised. By P. 
Martin Duncan, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, King’s College, London. 
With 600 Illustrations, post 8vo, 93. 


PASSAGES in the EARLY MILITARY 


LIFE of General Sir GEORGE T. NAPIER. Written by Himself. Edited 
by his Son, General Wm. C. E. Narrer, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


By SamMvet Suizes, LL.D., Author of “Self-Help.” Post 8vo, 6s. 


The PERSONAL ADVENTURES and 


EXPERIENCES of a MAGISTRATE DURING the RISE, PROGRESS, and 
SUPPRESSION of the MUTINY. By Mark THORNHILL. With Frontispiece 
and Plan, crown 8vo, 12s. 


Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE: a Centennial 


Biography. With Selections from Letters and Journals. By Lucien WOLF. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES; or, 


Walks in Surrey and Sussex. By Lovis J. JeEnntnGs. Fourth and Popular 
Edition. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS: Chiefly on Questions of Church and 
State.—1850 to 1870. By A. P. Stantey, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. 
Revised Edition, With the Author’s latest Corrections, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The WILD TRIBES of the SOUDAN; with 


a Description of the Route from Wady Halfah to Dongola and Berber. By 
F. L. James, F.R.G.S. A New and Cheaper Edition. With a Prefatory 
Chapter on the Political State of Khartoum and the Soudan by Sir Samuel 
Baker. With Map and 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The PRINCIPAL FACTS in the LIFE of 


OUR LORD, and the AUTHORITY of the EVANGELICAL NARRATIVES, 
Lectures Preached in St. James’s, Westminster. By Henry Wace, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


of the DAY, with the ARGUMENTS on EITHER SIDE. By Sypney C. 
Buxton, M.P. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, 63, 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of FRANCE: 


from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second Empire. On the Plan of 
“‘ Little Arthur’s England.’’ With Map and Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 


The STUDENT’S EDITION of the NEW 


TESTAMENT, abridged from the ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary.’ By Professor 
J. M. Fuuwer, M.A., Vicar of Bexley. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Vol. I.—The GOSPELS and ACTS. 


NEARLY READY. 
The PREHISTORIC PALACE of the KINGS 


of TIRYNS: its Primeval Wall Paintings and Works of Art Excavated and 
Doscribed. By Dr. Henry ScHiieEMANN, F.S.A., D.C.L., &c. With Coloured 
Lithographs, Woodcuts, Plans, &c., from Drawings made on the spot. 
Medium 8vo. 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS and 


PAPERS of Sir JAMES BLAND BURGES, Bart., sometime Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. With Notices of His Life. Edited by Jamrs 
Hvutron, Author of “James and Philip Van Arteveld.’”’ 8vo. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By the Marquis 
Dr Napaittac. Translated by N. D’Anvers, Author of the ‘‘ Elementary 
History of Art,’’ &c. With Illustrations, 8vo. 


A GLOSSARY of PECULIAR ANGLO- 


INDIAN COLLOQUIAL WORDS and PHRASES : Etymological, Historical, 
and Geographical. By Colonel Henry Yue, C.B., and the late ARTHUR 
BurNeELL, Ph.D, Medium 8yo0, 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


DURING the MIDDLE AGES and the REFORMATION (A.D. 1003-1598). 
By Puruirp Smita, B.A, With Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6d, 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days of 


Claude and Salvator. By Josian GILBERT, Author of “ Excursions amongst 
the Dolomites,” and ‘‘Cadore; or, Titian’s Country.’”? With numerons Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 30s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





$$ 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS, &e. 


NEW EDITION, RE-WRITTEN THROUGHOUT. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAL IN 
FORMATION : Science, Art, and Literature. An entirely N pea 
Revised Edition, re-writtea throughout, with Hundreds of New Arti _ 
Complete in One Volume, comprising about 2,609 pages, 4,90 columns. rye 
complete Articles. Royal 8vo, half-leather, 18s. , 85 25,000 


Uniform with the above. 


BEETON’S DICTIONARY of UNIVERSAI, IN 
FORMATION : Geography, History, and Biography. An entirely New i 
Revised Edition, re-written throughout, with Hundreds of New “Articles 
With Maps. Complete in One Volume, comprising about 1,80 pages, 3600 

hs columns, 25,009 complete Articles. Royal 8vo, half leather, 183. ~ °°?” 
In proposing to themselves, a3 the chief aim of their enterprise, a combinatio 
of ame ge compactness, comprehensiveness, and cheapness, the publishers in 
ee a success which cannot fail to be appreciated by the public.”—Glasgow 
Just published, crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 


The ENQUIRER’S ORACLE; or, What to do and 
a i? do > A ed ee Book upon Family Matters, Health and 
{ducation ome Management, Home Culture, and an vant 
subjects. ‘Tilustrated. ) ar a 
‘*This admirable domestic guide consists of about three thousand : 
They cover about as wide a field of information as could well be Quincl hee 
acceptable addition to the publisher’s series on Household Management, and 
— be found alike convenient and useful in every household.” —Leicester Daily 
‘ost, . 


New Edition, just ready, with Portrait. 


The LIFE of CHARLES LEVER. By W. J 
Fitzpatrick, F.S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. ‘ 
This is a New, Cheaper, and thoroughly Revised Edition of a well-know: 
in which the whole career of Ircland’s great Novelist is clearly irene, teneaie’ 
from the cradle to the grave, we are placed not only in full view of, but with 
intimate relations to, the spirited and gifted author. 
“A useful contribution to literary history, and full of entertaining matter,’— 
Academy. : 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 


VIOLIN-MAKING: As it Was and as it Is. Pre. 
ceeded by an Essay on the Violin, and its position as a Musical Instrument. 
By Ep. HeRON-ALLEN. With Photographs, Folding Plates, and 200 En- 
gravings in the Text. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, i0s 6d, 


THE SELECTED EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Each beautifully Illustrated with Original Designs by Eminent Artists. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
1, IVANHOE. 10s 6d. 


2. ROB ROY and KENILWORTH. 12s 6d. 

This Edition is printed from a new fount of type, on paper of extra quality and 
fineness. The Illustrations present correct representations of Localities, Histori- 
cal Personages, Costumes, &c. 

**In a new and sumptuous dress, gorgeously apparelled...... and enriched with 
pictures which add life and reality to the stirring narrative. It would be difficult 
to speak with too much commendation of some of the illustrations.”’—Daily 
Telegraph on ‘ Ivanhoe.” 


The NEW GIFT-BOOK for every ENGLISH WOMAN. 
The YOUNG LADIES’ TREASURE BOOK: a Com- 


plete Cyclopsedia of Practical Instruction and Direction for all Indoor and Out- 
door Occupations and Amusements suitable to Young Ladies.  Profusely 
ee with Wood Engravings and Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 7s 6d, 


An ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, RE-WRITTEN THROUGHOUT, of the 
CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPADIA EVER PUBLISHED. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Comprising Geography, History, Biography, 
Art, Science, and Literature, and cortaining 4,000 pages, 50,000 Articles, and 
2,000 Engravings and Coloured Maps. Revised Edition, brought down to the 
latest date, and containing some Hundreds of New Articles. In 4 vols., royal 
8vo, cloth gilt or half-roan, 42s ; half-calf or half-russia, 633. 


The BEST COOKERY BOOK in the WORLD. 


Mrs. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 
MENT. Comprising 1,350 Pages, 4,000 Recipes and I nstructions, 1,000 En- 
gravings and New Coloured Cookery Plates. Improved and Enlarged Edition 
(397th Thousand), price 7s 6d; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 83 6d; half-calf, 103 6d. 

*,* Asa Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at any period 
of the Year, Mrs. Beeton’s‘‘ Household Management’’ is entitled to the very 
first place. In half-calf binding, price Half a Guinea, the book will last a life- 
time, and save money every day. 


A NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION of 
The COMPLETE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD. 


Containing all the Writings of the Author, also the ‘‘ Memorials of Tom 
Hood.” With all the Original Illustrations by Hood, Cruikshank, Leech, 
&c., numbering nearly 1,900. In 11 vols., demy Svo, cloth, 82s 6d, half-calf or 
half-morocco, 115s 64. 
‘We gladly welcome this re-issue of the entire work; of Hood......It is to be 
hoped it will reach the hands of most readers.” —Times. 
SCIENCE MADE EASY.—The BOOK for WINTER EVENINGS. 
POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. Trans- 
lated and Enlarged from ‘Les Récréations Scientifiques’ of GasToN 
TISSANDIER. With about 900 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 800 pp., cloth gilt, 
price 7s 6d; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 9s. 
**Sc’ence is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. A more 
fascinating book of its class we have never met with.’’—Western Morning News. 


The CHILDREN’S PICTURE ANNUAL.—Eighth Season. 
The FIVE LITTLE PIGS: their True and Real Story. 


Now told for the First Time. With numerous Illustrations. Price 1s; or in 
cloth gilt, price 2s. 


*,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE (comprising about 2,000 different 
Works), post free on application. 
London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., 
Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E,C,; New York: Bond Street. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 4 vols. vo, 1700-1784, £3 12s, 


the HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 


UGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols, crown 8yo, 16s. 


the 


from A 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


ofthe SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 163. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRE- 


LAND. Crown Syvo, 7s 6d. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. Popular Edition, 12 vols, 
crown 8vo, £2 2s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols, crown Svo, 24s. 


Th ENGLISH in LRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 





By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. Cabinet Edition, 
thoroughly revised, 10 vols. crown 8vo, price 63 each, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 
8yo, 243, 


Edited by Archbishop WHATELY. 
BACON’S ESSAYS; with Annotations. By 


Ricuarp WHATELY, D.D., sometime Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 5s, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, ! vol. crown 8yo, 5s. 








By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE 
and Dean HOWSON. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


Copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, Coins, Maps, &c. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodents, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION. With a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 


cuts. 2 vols, square crown 8yo, 21s. : ; 
STUDENT’S EDITION, Revised and Condensed, With 46 Illustrations and 
Maps, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY © of 


EUROPE. With 65 Maps, 2 vols, 8vo, 3ls 64, 


Edited by T. C. SANDARS. 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin 


Text, chiefly that of HuscuKe, with English Introduction, Translation, Notes, 
and Summary. 8vo, 18s. 


By P. M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and 
Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index by the 
Author’s Son, Joun Lewis RoGer. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 





By KEITH JOHNSTON. 
A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEKO- 


GRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical; a complete 
Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo, 42s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


ae 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


B E G@ K E 


By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
Feap. 8vo, 63. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW STORY by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS5S BRETHERT ON. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt shows decided character and very considerable originality......It is full of 
earnest womanly sympathy with the ambitions of a beautiful girl placed in false 
and difficult positions by good fortune which may possibly turn to misfortune...... 
We are impressed throughout by the refinement and the evidence of culture which 
underlie all the book, though they are seldom or never obtruded.’—Timmes. 


NEW NOVEL. 


CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. 


By PEN OLIVER. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


The LIFE of JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, 


with Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Writings. By Lewis 
CampBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews ; 
and WILLIAM GaryvetTT, M.A., Principal of Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-npon-Tyne. With Portrait and Illustrations, New Edition, Abridged 
and Revised, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 


Reprinted from the Original Editions, with Notes. By Francis TURNER 
PALGRAVE. With a Vignette after Flaxman, 18mo, 4s 6d. 


A NEW SELECTION from CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS, 


DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the 


Writings of Charles Kingsley. By his Wirz. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 
NEW BOOK by ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


The MESSAGES of the BOOKS. Being 


Discourses and Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Archdeacon and 
Canon of Westminster ; Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Demy 8vo, ]4s. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON WESTCOTT. 


SOME THOUGHTS from the Ordinal. By 


Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8yo. [Newt week. 


NEW BOOK by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS on 
SOME PASSAGES in HOLYSCRIPTURE. By Ricuarp CHENEVIXx TRENCH, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, &e. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ JOHN INGLESANT.” 


The LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


\ By J. H. SHortnovse, Author of “John Inglesant,” &e. In 2 Parts, Crown 
8yo, 2s 6d each. 


SONGS in MINOR KEYS. By C. C. Fraser- 


TyTLER (Mrs. Edward Liddell). Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

“ Mrs, Liddell is a minor singer who has well established her title to the name. 
She has produced a book that displays feeling and thought, no less conspicuously 
than music and beauty—a book distinguished by a varied tone and temper, full of 
sunshine and shadow, and wholly free from alloy of unworthy matter.””—Academy 


The PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based on 


the Papers of the late Jobn Ferguson McLennan. Edited and completed by 
D. McLennan, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, l4s 


A REASONABLE FAITH. Short Religious 


Essays for the Times. By THREE “ FrrIeNDS.”? Crown 8vo, ls. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 303, for 


JANUARY, price 1s, contains :— 
Tue HIGHLAND CROFTERS IN CANADA. 
M. TAINE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
THE REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 
THE GREAT BaxTarrRs SCANDAL. 
THE OIL AND GAS WELLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
A Minvionarre’s Cousin. Part I. Chapters I.-III. 
REVIEW OF THE MontuH. 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 
WILKIE COLLINS. A New Story by Mr. WILKIE COLLINS. 
’ ai ° ° ys 
See ~ The English Illustrated Magazine”’ for January. 
Profusely Illustrated. Price SIXPENCE ; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


or NUARY, 1885, contains :— 
| NORMANDY MILKMAID.” Engraved by J. A. QUARTLEY, 
from a Drawing by W. J. HENNESSY. (Frontispiece.) 
2. ('\ALVADOS. By Mary Maruer. With Illustrations by W. J. 
f HENNESSY. 
3. Q@(\HAKSPEARE’S COUNTRY (to be continued). 
i» Kin@s.Lry. With Illustrations by ALFRED Parsons. 
4. —— DRAMATIC OUTLOOK (to be continued). By H. A. Jones 
= some Sketches of the principal productions of the year by HuGH 
HOMSON. 


: tine GIRL at the GATE (to be continued). By Witkie CoLtins. 




















By Rose 


5 

6. HAT TERRIBLE MAN. 
cluded). By W. E. Norris. 

: FAMILY AFFAIR. Chapters XI., XII., XIII. (to be con- 
tinued). By Hucu Conway, Author of * Called Back.” 

enaeains INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Chapters -VII., VIII., 1X., X. (con- 


bes | 
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BOOKS. FOR PRESENTS. 


With Frontispiece, S'x Carbon Plates of Ancient 
Swords, and Numerous Woodecuts and Reprodue- 
tions from Gld Engravings, crown 4to, 3ls 6d. Fine 
paper Edition, fifty copies only, £2 2s. 
SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, 
fromthe Middle Ages to the Eighteenth Century. 
With a Sketch of the Development of the Art of 
Fencing with the Rapier and the Small Sword, 
and a Bibliography of the Fencing Art during 
that Period. By Eaerton Castie, M.A. 

** Mr. Cas'le has given a new Jease of youth to the 
fathers of the art, by making their substance: easily 
axcessible, and, what is mere inte}l gible, he has 
given us the fi:st really critical biblicgraphy of the 
subject. Mr. Castle has not only supplied this want, 
but given a pretty fall account from the works of 
Grassi (translated into English 1594, Saviolo, and 
others, of the fashion of rapier play learnt by 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, ard presented by 
Shakespeare on the stage in ‘ Hamlet’ and else- 
where.’’—S.uturday R view. 

CENTENARY EDITIONS. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, 
with the TOUR in the HEBRIDES and JOHN- 
SONIANA. New Edition. Wih Notes and 
Appendices by the Rev. A. Naprer, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, V car of Holkham, Editor 
of the Cambridge Edition of the ‘‘ Theological 
Work; of Barrow.” With Frontispiece to each 
volume, 6 vols., 3s 6d each. 

A Large-paper Edition, to range with “ Dickens” 
and ‘* Thackeray,’’ with the Plates on India paper, 
104 copies, numbered, 5 vols. imperial 8vo, £10 103 
nett; also an Edition in demy 8vo, with all the Steel 
Engravings, 5 vols., £3. 


With 100 finely-engraved Specimens. 
The 


HISTORY of WOOD EN- 
GRAVING in AMERICA. By W.J.Lixton. In 
walnut binding, 4to, 31s 6.1. 

Such a book has been long wanted, and a more 
competent hand could not have been found to produce 
ee We believe that his (Mr. Linton’s) book deserves 
to find a place in every art library, and that it will be 
of the greatest use to all students of wood engraving.” 
—Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 

ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN 
GALLERIXS: a Critical Essay on the Italian 
Pictures at Munich, Dresden, and Berlin, By 
GIovANNI Morevur. Translated from the 
German by L. M, RicuTer. 

“In a word, Signor Morelli has created nothing 
less than a revolution in art scholarship, and, both by 
precept and example, has given a remarkable impulse 
to sound knowledge and independent opinion.’’— 
Academy. 

With numerous Woodcuts by Jewitt. 


The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. With 
an Explanation of Technical Terms and a 
Centenary of Ancient Terms. By M. H. Broxam, 
Eleventh Edition. 2 vo!s. crown 8vo, 15s. 
Companion Volume on VESTMENTS. 7s 61. 


With nearly 300 Wood Engravings, 1 large Map, and 
a Plan of the Forum, 

POMPEII: its Buildings and Anti- 
quities ; Account of the City, with Full Descrip- 
tion of the Remains and Recent Excavations ; 
and alzo an Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, 
LL.D. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
7s 6d. 

New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 5s. 

The CITY of ROME: its History and 
Monuments. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. With 8 I!lus- 
trations and 2 Maps. 








Revised Edition, demy Svo, 16s. 

A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the 
ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. With 
Notices of their Lives and Works. By Samvur. 
RepGRAVE, R.A. 

Third Edition, revised, wide feap, Svo, hand-made 

paper. 8s 6:1. 

HELEN of TROY: a Poem By 
Anprew Lana, M.A., Author of ‘* The Odyssey 
of Homer done into English,” ‘‘ Theocritus, Bion, 
and Moschus,”’ “ Ballades in Blue China.’”’ 

**Tt is sustained in sweetness and in power, and its 
versification is happy throughont. Instances of 
delicate and dainty workmanship may be advanced, 
and the whole is charged with Greck feeling.’’— 
Athenxunr 

Revised Edition, 23 6.1. 

A KEY to TENNYSON’S “IN 
MEMORIAM.” By Atrrep Garry, D.D., Vicar 
of Ecclesfield, and Sub-Dean of York. 

**We certainly find genuine help to the under- 
standing of the work; in fact help which very few 
readers of Tennyson can afford to despise.’’—Spectator, 

Fifth Edition, post 8vo, 63; roxburghe, 73.3 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. By 


CoveNTRY PaTMORE. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s 61. 
ENGLISH SONNETS by POETS of the 


PAST. Selected and Arranged by 8S. Wappina- 


TON. 

“The two together contin, in a very convenient, 
portable, and agreeable shape, much of the most 
delightful matter in English poetry, and make up 
a collection of the best things in the particular 
form which may be said to ba fairly exhaustive.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Uniform w:th the Aldine Edition of the British Posts. 


SHAKESPEARE'S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by S. W. Singer. With a Life 
of the Poct, by W. Warxiss Luorp. Feap. 8vo, 
10 vols., 23 Gl each ; or in half-morocco, 5s. 

* A thoroughly readable and companionable edition 

of the poct. The print, like that of the well-known 

‘ Aldine Poets,’ is beantifully clear ; the notes are use- 

ful and concise. The edition, considering the style in 

which it is procuced, is one of the cheapest ever pub- 
lished.”—P.«ll Mall Gazctte. 


ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH 


POETS. Printed on toned paper, in feap. 8vo, 
and neatly bound in cloth, price 5s each, except 
Collins, 33 6d. 


*.* A CHEAP REPRINT of the SERIES, neat 
cloth, ls 6d per volume; or the 52 vols., bound in 
half-morocco, £9 9s. 

Akenside. — Beattie. — Burns, 3 vols. — Butler.— 
Chaucer, 6 volz.—Churchill, 2 vols.—Collins.—Cowper, 
3 vols.—Dryden, 5 vo's.— Faleoner.— Goldsmith.— 
Gray.—Kirke White.— Milton, 3 vo!s.— Parnel!.— 
Pope, 3 vols.—Pri: r, 2 vols —Shakespeare’s Poems.— 
Spenser, 5 vols —Surrey.—Swift, 3 vols.—Thomson, 2 
vols.—W3 att.—Young, 2 vols. 

The FOLLOWING VOLUMES forma NEW SERIES, 
in Course of Publication, 5s each. 

William Blake.— Rogers.—Chatterton, 2 vols.— 
Raleigh ard Wotton, with Selections from other 
Courtly Poets, from 1540 to 1650.—Campbe!l.—John 
Keats.—George Herbert.—Henry Vaughan.—Coler- 
idge (in the press). 





Price 7s 6d, extra cloth, gilt top. 


The MARRIAGE RING. By the Right 


Rev. JEREMY TayLor, D.D., Bishop of Down and 
Connor, and of Dromore. A Reprint from the 
Fourth Edition of his “ Eyayros,” published in 
1673. Edited, with a Preface, Appendix, and 
Notes, by Francis Burpetr Money Covrts, 
M.A., LL.M., Barrister-at-Law. 


(Cambridge: DerauHton, BELL, and Co.) 


MRS. EWING’S POPULAR 
STORIES. 
Illustrated by Mrs. Allingham, G, Cruikshank, 
and others. 
© Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is full of talent, 
and also full of perception and common-sense.”’— 

Saturday Review. 

Uniform Edition, small 8vo, with Pictorial Designs 
on the Covers, mostly by T. Pym, 5s per volume. 
WE andthe WORLD: a Story for Boys. 

Second Edition. 

A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING; or, 
Some Passages in the Life of an only Son. Four- 
teenth Edition. 

Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations, fcap. 
4to, Is, 

SIX to SIXTEEN: 
Sixth Evition. 

Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S 

BRANCES. Third Edition. 

JANofthe WINDMILL. Third Edition. 

, Cheap Edition, with all the Ill:strations, fcap, 





a Story for Girls. 
REMEM- 


A as EMERGENCY, and other 
Tales, 





Uniform Edition, feap. 8vo, 33 61 per volume. 


Mrs. GATTY’S WORKS. Parables 
from NATURE. 2 vols., with Portrait.— 
WORLDS NOT REALISED and PROVERBS 


ILLUSTRATED.—DOMESTIC PICTURES and 
TALES.—AUNT JUDY'S TALES. Seventh 
Edition.—AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS, _ Fifth 


Edition.—The HUMAN FACEDIVINE. Second 
Edition.—The FAIRY GODMOTHEKS, _ Fifth 
Edition, 2s 61.—The HUNDREDTH BIRTH- 
DAY. New Kdition. The above, in a neat cloth 
box, 51s 6d. 


Seventh Edition, prettily bound, 3s 6d. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS, 


True Stories about Animals. By Gwynrrrn. 
With 8 Full-page Engravings. 
> 


2 vols. handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 


Illustrations, 6s each. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and 
TALES for CHILDREN. These Two Volumes 
form the most complete English Edition of 
Andersen’s Tales. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for 


BOYS. Cheap Uniform Edition, with namerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Sta: field, 
Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others. Each 
33 6d; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 
POOR JACK. The PRIVATEERSMAN., 
MASTERMAN READY. | The MISSION ; or, Scenes 
The PIRATE & THREE in Africa. 
CUTTERS. SETTLERS in CANADA, 


The BOY’S LOCKER. Being a small 


Edition of the above Stories. 12 vols. included 
in a box, feap, &vo, 21s, 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 


SL Tartaaia 
G. P. PUTNAM’S song’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The LAND of RIP VAN WINKLE 
. ee of a Tour through ee 
arts of the Catskills, tozcthe vi F 
Legends and Traditions, By ey ee 
Desizns by Ernest Hrinrwann and Jj The 
Lavzrer. 50 Plates, 4to, 2ls, : be 


The NUTSHELL SERIEs, A 


Gathering of the Best Thonghts 0 

Writers, Edited by Hetey pele Jon bat 
and Arranged under the following headee” 
Wistom, Philosophy, Sentiment, Epigrams ana 
Epitaphs, Proverbs, Wit and Hamour, ta 
oblong 32mo, uniquely printed, 12s 6], * a 


HERODOTUS for BOYS and GIRLS 
Fdited by Joun J. Wuitr, LLD, 4to fully 
illustrated, 12s 60. ee 
* Dr. White’s arrangement of the historical e 
= 2 - ‘ ts 
is clear and intelligible. The translation ; — 
done.” —Saturday Review. a 


SONGS and RHYMES for the LITTLE 


ONES. Compiled by Mary J. Morersox. Han 
somely printed, 8vo, cloth, 73 6d, a 


An OUTLINE of the FUTURE Rp. 
LIGION of the WORLD, with a Consideration 
of the Facts and Doctrines on which it will be 
Razed. By T. Luoyp Sran.ey, 8yo, cloth, 12s 64 


FRANCO-AMERICAN COOKERY. 


BOOK ; or, How to Live Well and Wisely Every 
Day in the Year. Containing over 2,000 Revipes 
By Feuix J. Deviin, Caterer to the New York 
Club, &c. 8yvo, half-bound, 163. 

‘Contains one of the best selections of dishes and 
dinners which, in a considerable experience of 
cookery-books, we have ever seen.” —Sut urday Review 

“Will be gladly welcomed by a large class of the 
public eager to get at something now.”—Practical 
Conf.ctioner. 

“A mine of useful information, and will supply 
valuable hints to the most experienced.”—Fijaro, 





the Romantic 











Authorised Editio>. 

HAND and RING. By Anna K, 
Green, Author of “The Leavenworth Case,” &. 
Illustrated, 16mo, paper covers, 23 

“Every chapter has its surprise and excitement. 
Probably Gaboriau never equalled ‘ Hand and Ring,’” 
—Saturday Review, 

** Could not easily be surpassed.’’—Figavo, 


Just ready. 

LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES of 
GROVER CLEVELAND, President-Elect of 
United States of America. By Penpieron Kiva. 
Iliustrated with Steel Portra‘t, &c., 16mo0, cloth, 
3s, paper covers, 1s, 

Current American Publications Supplied at Lowest 

Rates. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


5 HENRIETTA STREET, Covent Garden, 
London; and 


27 and 29 WEST 23rp STREET, New York. 


rn 


THOS, DE LA RUE AND C0.’S LIST. 

Fourteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5 

The LAWS and PRINCIPLES o 
WHIST. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
*CaveNDISH.”’ Greatly Enlarged and Revised 
throughout. 


New and Improved Edition. ‘Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
extra, pric2 33 65. f 
LAWS of SHORT WHIST. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwiy. Anda Treatise on the Game, 
by Jas. Cray, 





Third Edition. Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33 6d. 
The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By 

Dr. Po.r, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific and 

Intellectual Aspects of the modern Game. 

In 1 vol., half-hound calf, gilt ex‘ra, price 12s 6d. 

The WHIST TRIAD. Comprising the 

above Works, by “ CavenpisH ” and Dr, Pott, 

and Cray's ‘‘ Short Whist.” 

Fourth Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, price 103 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett (Ex- 
Champion), Edited by “ Cavenpisa.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. 





Demy 4to, 6 Full-page Ilustrations in Colours, and 
numerou;3 Cuts. x 
KING FO, the Lord of Misrule: a 
Twelfth-Night Story, told in Rhyme and 
Picture. By Rosert Duptey, Author of 
**Monthly Maxims.” Price ls. 


Demy 4to,6 Full-page Illustrations in Colours, and 
numerous Cuts. as z 

The DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver 

GotpsmitH, Illustrated by F. 8, Walker. 

Price 1s. ; ie ee 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 

CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALEN- 

DARS, for 1985, in great variety, may now be 

had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also, the 

“ FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES,” in neat cases. 

Wholesale only of the Publishers. 
THOS. DE LA RUE and CO, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC. 
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ossrs, WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 

NAN, and other Stories. By L. B. 
WatrorD, Author of “ The Baby’s Grandmother,’ 
“Troublesome Daughters,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
yo, 123. 

This day is published. 

GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT: being 
Various Notes, Records, and Examples of the 
Supernatural. By the Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE 
Lrg, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


This day is published. 

The GERMANS. By the Rev. Father 
Diwon, of the Order of Preaching Friars. 
Translated into English by RapHart Levos DE 
BeavrorT. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


This day is published. 
TWO STORIES of the SEEN and the 
UNSEEN. “The Open Door;” ‘Old Lady 
Mary.”? Crown 8vo, 23 64. 


This day is published. 
AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons, 
Preached in St. Peter's, Cranley Gardens, 1883-8%, 
By the Rev. A. W. Momerte, M A., D.Se., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in King's College, Lon- 
don. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 
A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 
HONDURAS. By Marra So.rera. With I]lus- 
trations, post Svo, 12s 6d, 


This day is published. 
MADAGASCAR ; its History and 
People. By the Rev. Henny W. Litre, some 
years Missionary in Fast Madagascar, Post 8vo, 
with a Map, 10s 6d. 


This day is published. 
The BANQUET: a Political Satire. 


Square 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


This day is published. 
BIRTHDAY-BOOK; or, Thoughts for 
Every Day. From the Writings of the Rev. J. 
LirwEtyn Davies. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, 
the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia, By G Curistopuer Davies, Author of 
The Swan and her Crew.”’ Illustrated with 7 
Full-page Plates, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
BON GAULTIER, aud Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, 
and Crowquill. Fourteenth Edition, feap, 8vo, 5s 


New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


A BOOK about ROSES: : How to Grow 


and Show Them. By §. Reynotps Hor, Canon 
of Lincoln. Eighth E dition, revised, feap, 8yo, 
3s 6d, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


MISS BROWN: a Novel. By Vernon 
Ler, Author of ‘‘ Euphorion,” “ Belearo,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d, 


MR. MONTENELLO: a Romance of 


the Civil Service. By W. A. BaIntre HaMILTon, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
GIPT- BOOKS. 


“ A very treasure to vaweniiie: England. nw hite hall Review. 


YEAR'S 


A New Edition, thoroughly revised, and partly rewritten, imperial 16mo, 734 pp., with upwards of 600 Illus- 
trations, and 10 V ignette Titles printed in gold, price 8s 6d, handsomely bound, 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES— ATHLETIC, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND RECREATIVE. 

*,* Many improvements are included in this Edition, the principal of which comprise the latest Laws of 
Las m Tennis, Football, Cricket, Chess, &c.; additions to the Articles on Rowing, Billiards, &c.; and an 
entirely new article on Cycling. 

‘The very best boy’s book with which we are acquainted, It is full of information and amusement, and 
yet no lad is ever likely to tire of its contents.’’—Vanity Fair. 

** The ‘ Boy's Own Book’ has hardly ever been approached, and never surpassed. It now appears in a 
new, revised, and enlarzed edition, to the delight of a new generation of boys.’’—Bookseller, 

ue Undoubtedly the most complete text-book of juvenile sports and pastimes in existence.’”—Scotsman. 





New Edition, with 200 Pictures, in elegant binding, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. Edited 


by Madame DE CHATELAIN. 

Containing Forty of the Old and Favourite Nursery Tales, such as The House that Jack Built—Little 
Bo-Peep—Old Mother Hubbard—The Three Bears—Jack the Giant-Killer—Jack and the Bean-Stalk—Tom 
Thumb—Puss in Boots—Little Red Riding Hood—Little Goody Two Shoes, &c. 

“A pretty and charmingly illustrated volume, which ought to be placed in every nursery by Act of 


The RICHES of CHAUCER. In which his 


Impurities have been Expunged, his Spelling Modernised, his Rhythm Accentuated, and his Terms 
Explained. With Explanatory Notes and Memoirs by CHarLES CowpEN CLarke. Third Edition, with 

fine Portrait and Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 642 pp. Roxburgh binding, 7s 6d. 
** Mr. Clarke has modernised Chaucer’s spelling, but, without impairing the antique beauty of his verse 
and his system of accentuation, removes the last stumbling-block from the feet of the general reader.’’—Times. 


TALES from CHAUCER. Designed chiefly for 


the Use of Young Persons. With Life of the Poet, by CuarLEs CowpEen CLarke. Feap. Syo, with 
Steel Portrait and 14 Illustrations, cloth elegant, 33 6d. 
**The tales will be read with pleasure by those who are acquainted with the origin: als, and with eager 
deli gnt by the young who are unable as yet to comprehend Chaucer's terse and noble verse.”’—News of the 
World, 


A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. By Mrs. 


Macxkarness, Forty-fourth Edition. With Illustrations, ls cloth elezant. 
* Aide toi, et le ciel Uaidera, is the moral of this pleasant and interesting story (‘ A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam ’), to which we ass sign a place immediately after Charles Dickens, for many passages nut unworthy of 
him, and for a general scheme quite in unison with his best feelings. ”_Literar y Gazette. 


- School or 








The jiltutes Three Sets of par are es aeahitte suitable as Presents for 
Village Libraries or for the Family Bookshelf. 


In 12 yols. cloth, or 6 double vols, haif bound, price 3)s, the COMPLETE SET of 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
A Collection of the far-fumed ‘* Encyclopwdic Varieties’? of the late learned Anti quarian, comprising 


upwards of Three Thousand closely-printed pages, with Illustrations, forming an inexhaustible mine of 
Reading—Useful, Entertaining, Instructive, and Marvellous—for long Wiater evenings and Summer days. 





N.B.—The volumes are sold senarately as follows, price 2s 61 eac h, or in double volumes, half-bound i, 53 each. 

1, MISCELLANIES.—2 MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &c.—3. CURIOSITIES of SCIKNCE (Ist Series).— 
4. CURIOSITIES of SCIENCE (2nd Series).—5. CURIOSITIES of HISTORY. —- POPUL AR ERRORS 
EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED.—7. NOTABLE THINGS of OUR OWN TIME.—S8. THINGS to be 
REMEMBERED in DAILY LIFE.—9. A GARLAND for the YEAR, and SOMETHING for EVE RYBODY, 
—10. KNOWLEDGE for the TIME.—l1. MYSTERIES of LIFE, DEATH, and FUTURITY.—12. PREDIC- 
TIONS REALISED in MODERN TIMES. 

** Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s ‘ E ney’ ‘lopeedic Varie ties ’ should éver after be a good 
tea-table talker, an excellent companion for children, a ‘well-read person, and a proficient lecturer.”— 
Atheneum. 

** A remarkably pleas 
—Purch. 

** Full of odd, quaint, onbhtie way bits of information upon domestic, rural, metropolitan, and social 
life, time-honoured customs, and old-world observances.’”’—Notes and Queries, 








int and instructive book ; as full of information as a pomegranate is full of seed,”” 









In 6 double vols. with upwards of 1,200 Engravings, cloth, £1 1s ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 31s 6d. 


LARDNER’S MUSEUM of SCIENCE & ART. 


The following is a Selection of its varied Contents :—The PLANETS—WEATHER PROGNOSTICS— 
LUNAR INFLUENCES—LIGHT—AIR—WATER—FIRE—LOCOMOTION and TRAN ae —The MOON 
—The EARTH—The ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH—TERRESTRIAL HEAT—The SUN—BAROMETER— 
EARTHQUAKES and VOLCANOES—STEAM—The STEAM ENGINE—The ATMOSPHERE—TIME—The 
KALEIDOSCOPE—CLOCKS and WATCHES—THE rege TE R—TI he ALMANACK—OPTICAL IMAGES 
—HOW to OBSERVE the HEAVENS—STELLA INIVERSE—The TIDES—COLOU ¥ —MAN - 
MAGNIFYING GLASSES—INSTINCT and INTELL IGENG KE The MAGIC LANTERN—The CAMERA 
OBSCURA—The MICROSCOPE—SCIENCE and POETRY—The BEE—ELECTRO-MOTIVE POWE R— 
THUNDER, LIGHTNING, and AURORA BOREALIS—The PRINTING PRESS—The CRUST of the 
EARTH—COMETS—The STEREOSCOPE—ECLIPSES—SOUND. 

** A cheap and int°resting publication, alike informing and attractive.”’—Spectator. 

‘Whether we consider the liberality and beauty of the illustrations, the charm of the writing, or the 
durable interest of the matter, we must express our belief that there is hardly to be found among the new 
books one that would be welcomed by pex ple of so many ages and classes as a valuable present.””—Evaminer 





















A New and Uniform Edition, feap. 8vo, in 4 vols. ¥ = - "anaes Illustrations, attractively bound in cloth, 


The SUNBEAM STORIES. By Mrs. Mackarness, 


Authoress of ‘‘ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ 
*' There are few writers since Miss Edgeworth's time who have been so suec 
pointing g out the value of domestic virtues.”’—Athenwum, 
‘These stories touch deep emotions, and are as pure as virgin gold.”’—Court Journal, 


sful as Mrs, Mackarness in 


The Volumes are also sold separately as follows :— 


A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM, and Other Stories. Coxtents:—A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam—Old Joliffe—The Seq juel to Old Joliffe—The Star in the Dezert—‘‘ Only ’—“ A Merry 
Christmas.” Price 33 6d. 


The CLOUD with the SILVER LINING, and Other Stories. Contents :—The 


Cloud with the Silver Lining—Amy’s Kitchen—" Coming Home ’’—House on the Rock. Price 3s 6d, 
The DREAM CHINTZ—SIBERT’S WOLD; or, Cross Purposes, Price 3s 6d. 
MINNIE’S LOVE— MARRIED and SETTLED. Price 3s 6d. 








CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


London: 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND 
PARCHMENT _LIBRARY. 


ono HE. on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, or cloth 6s; vellum, 7s 6d each 
volume, and in various extra bindings. 

** The volumes appearing under .this title deserve the success which they already seem to have achieved. 
Broadly speaking, they re-introduce us to some masterpieces of literature in a very attractive dress—to be 
ye precise, in al the glory of clear, antique printing, hand-made paper, and red-lettered vellum bindings,” 
—Times, 

‘** Perhaps there is no more agreeable series than ‘ The Parchment Library.’ ’—Atheneum. 

** At once very dainty and very serviceable.’’-—Academy. 

“ Beautifully printed on rough paper.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Nothing more dainty has been issued from the press.’’—St. James’s Gazelte. 

* Perfectly printed, and as fit for the pocket as the drawing-room.’’—Spectator. 

** Deserves loving conservation by all who prize the rare arts of excellent typography and paper- 
making.” —Vanity Fair. 

** Leaves nothing to be desired in the way of typographical perfection.’’—Church Times, 

“Will please all tastes if only for its daintiness.’’—Scotsman. 








SELECTED PROSE WRITINGS of JONATHAN SWIFT. 


With a Preface and Notes by StantEyY LANE-POOLE, and Portrait. 


SELECTED PROSE WRITINGS of JOHN MILTON. 


With an Introductory Essay by ERNEST MYERS. 


4 ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS. 


Edited by OswaLp CrawrurD. 


FABLES by Mr. JOHN GAY. 


With Memoir by Austin Dosson. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. 


Selected by Austin Dosson. . 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 


With a Preface and Notes by Austin Dosson. 


The DISCOURSES of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Edited and Annotated by EpmMunp GosseE. 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 


Complete in 12 vols. 


SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. 


Edited by Epwarp Downey. 


The SONNETS of JOHN MILTON. 


Edited by Mark Pattison. 


SELECT LETTERS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Edited by RicHarD GARNETT. 


SELECT POEMS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


With Preface by Ricnharp GARNETT. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE’S POEMS. 


With an Essay by AnpREW Lana. 


Of the IMITATION of CHRIST. 


By Tuomas a Kempis. 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
The BOOK of PSALMS. 


Translated by Rev. T. K. Cueyne, M.A, 


ENGLISH ODES. 


Selected by EpmunpD GossE, 


ENGLISH LYRICS. 
ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. 
FRENCH LYRICS. 


Selected by GrorGEe SaInTsBuRY. 


Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. 


Edited by F. W. Cornisx. 
Boxes in cloth or buckram, price 5s each ; and also an appropriate Hanging Shelf in oak, have been pre- 
pared for the Shakspere twelve volumes, or for twelve volumes of the general series. These may be had of 
all Booksellers. 


ALSO NOW READY. 


Large crown 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique, or cloth, 12s; vellum, 15s 
each volume. 


The THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. Trans- 


lated from the Text of AvaustEe MouinieR. By ©. KeGan Pavn. With Frontispiece. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Witt1am T. ARNOLD. With Portrait in eau forte after a Painting by 
WituiaM Hixton, R.A., in the National Portrait Gallery. 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS, MDCCCLXXXII. 


With Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE, Second Edition. 





CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


With Route Map, and Eight Illustratio 
| rown 8vo, cloth, = by A. B, 


Jacassey. © 
To KAIRWAN the HOLY 
— By ALExayprR A; 


18mo, with Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey, cloth extra, 
5: 


By Andrew 


gilt tops, 5s. 
Lang, Anthor of “XXXII. Ballades in Blue 


RHYMES a la MODE. 
China,”’ &c, Pe 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 
ALGERNON SIDNEY: a Review, 


By GertrupE M. IRELAND BLACKBURNE, 





ORIGIN of CULTIVATEL 
By pple atin. DE ——— PLANTS, 
[ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC Series, 


With 5 Maps and Appendices, Second Edition, crown 
th, 63. 


8vo, cloth, 62 
A HISTORY of the KINGDOM of 
IRELAND from the EARLIEST TIMES to the 
UNION with GREAT BRITAIN. B CHARLES 
GEORGE WALPOLE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 





Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW 
WORLD ANSWERS. By Dayrer Pincroy 
F.G.8., Assoc. Inst. ©.E., Author of “An 
Engineer's Holiday.” 

‘*A most interesting and valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the Great Revublic’s social con- 
dition...... The record, written with spirit, humoar, 
and singularly keen observation, of a rambling tour 
among the manufacturing towns and villages of New 
England.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 
IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND. By 
ROWLAND GREY. 
“Can be taken up with pleasure.’’ — Saturday 
Review. 
“ A creditable book.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
**A dec‘ded succes3,’’—Literary World. 


NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


a Tale of the Latin Quarter. By the Author of 
“My Ducats and My Daughter.” 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 5 
GARMAN and WORSE: a Norwegian 
Novel. By ALEXANDER L, K1FLLaAND, Authorised 
Translation by W. W. KETTLEWELL, 


‘own 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 


Cr q 
FRANK LEWARD. Edited by Chas, 
BAMPTON. 

“Its cleverness is beyond question.” —Daily News, 

** Besides much curious information, useful lessons 
of endurance and self-control are to be learnt from 
the perusal of this book, which treats of many sub- 
jects of general interest.””"—Morning Post. 


With 19 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
HELPS to HEALTH. The Habitation 
—the Nursery—the Schoolroom—and the Person. 
With a Chapter on Pleasnre and Health Resorts. 
By Henry (©. Burpert, Founder of the Home 
Hospitals Association for Paying Patients. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 

JEREMY TAYLOR'S “The MAR- 
RIAGE RING.’ With Preface, Notes, and 
Appendices, Edited by Francis Burpett Monet 
Coutts, 3 

Small crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 

The TRAINING of the INSTINCT of 
LOVE. By Francis Burpetr Money Covtts. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Epwarp THRING, 
M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. By Alfred 


Gurney, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 
Author of “The Vision of the Eucharist; and 
Other Poems.”’ 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
POEMS. By Betham-Edwards, 
Author of “ Kitty,” &e. 
Small sities its cloth, 23 6d. 
The AGRICOLA of TACITUS: A 


Translation. 








LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








Lonpon : Printed by Jon CaMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd'esex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the “‘ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Dscember 20th, 1884, 





Now ready, price 1s. 
The CRIME of CHRISTMAS DAY: 
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